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A LIST OF 


Selected Corporation Bonds 
Averaging About 5% 


For investors interested in better than 
average yield from bonds of investment 
character, we have prepared a list of se- 
lected issues. Many of them are mortgage 
bonds—- mostly seasoned issues, the 
obligations of companies which demon- 
strated ability to maintain interest pay- 
ments throughout the depression—a few 
recent issues are also included. This list 
is varied enough to meet a broad range 
of individual requirements as to maturity, 
type, and coupon rate. It will be sent 
upon request — ask for Bond List Fw-71. 


CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle Streets ~ NEWYORK, 35 Wall Sicet 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


Financing 
Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


H. D. WILLIAMS 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City 


WILL SELL— 


From Washington— 


A daily ‘‘messenger” to your desk to 
tell you in 5 minutes the whole story 
of Congress. Tell you of Actions taken 
in House & Senate, in all Committees, 
of Bills Passed, Bills Reported, Bills 
Introduced. 

Concise, easy to file as a letter, 
the DAILY DIGEST of Congress does 
a 24-hour job for you in 2 or 3 
minutes. 


Write for Sample Copy 


Congressional Intelligence, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. Copy free on 
request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


Any listed security bought and sold 
(HAPMAN 
Established 1907 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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Facts—_ 


not Theories... 


—To be sure of results, 
the advertiser today must 
place his message before 
people who have the 
means with which to 
buy. 


THe FinanciaL 
is read for information 
and advice about invest- 
ments. It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, that 
people who have funds to’ 
invest also have money 
for their personal wants 
and business require- 
ments. 


Investments, services and 
products of sound worth 
advertised in THE 
FINANCIAL WoRLD reach 
the most substantial pres- 
ent-day buying group. 


Determine now to test 
THE FINANCIAL WorLD’s 
influence and ability to 
produce results for you. 


New Books 


The books reviewed may 


be purchased 


through the 


Financial World Book Shop 


BANKERS’ HANDBOOK OF Bonpb IN- 
VESTMENT. By James W. Wooster, 
Jr. Published by Harper & Brothers. 
249 pp. $3.00. Although written 
primarily for those who are concerned 
with the management of bank invest- 
ment portfolios, this book contains 
much that is helpful to anyone who 
is interested in formulating a success- 
ful program of investment in bonds. 
Apart from the chapters on the posi- 
tion of the bank as a whole; distribu- 
tion of assets, liabilities, and capital ; 
the primary reserve; the secondary 
reserve ; and residual reserves ; which 
are addressed directly to the com- 
mercial banker, the content of the 
book consists mainly of discussions of 
sources of information and methods 
of analysis and selection, which may 
be read with profit by the individual 
bond investor. The author, who is 
associated with the investment de- 
partment of Lazard Freres & Com- 
pany, was formerly connected with 
Moody’s Investors Service. 


“Opp-Lor TRADING ON THE N. Y. 
S. E.” By Charles O. Hardy. Pub- 
lished by Brookings Institution, 192 
pp., $1.50. Here are the results of 
a searching study of the structure 
and functioning of the New York 
Stock Exchange’s odd-lot market. 


Trussell Manufacturing Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


IT’S A 
GIFT! 
} j HETHER you present $My Finances$ 


to yourself or make glad the heart of a friend 
—it is a gift. 

Keep your personal affairs in a more sys- 
tematic manner—complete in every way. Start 
using $My Finances$ this year—right now! 
Ask your stationer to show you $My Finances$; 
see how scientifically these forms for Bonds, 
Stocks, Insurance, and other details of one’s 
personal affairs, are designed—how complete, 
yet easy to use. 


Keep your Affairs at your finger tips! 

We would be pleased to send you one upon 
receipt of your check. Ask for descriptive 
literature. 


411PM—$4.25 411HM—$5.75 


The volume of odd-lot purchases and 
sales on this Exchange varied from 
11.4 per cent to 16.1 per cent of the 
total reported yearly round-lot vol- 
ume from 1920 to the end of 1938, 
For many years the bulk of this odd- 
lot trading has been handled by three 
large dealer firms, whose transac- 
tions are mainly with other brokers 
acting for private customers. How 
does the odd-lot dealer system work; 
why is, and what is, the price differ- 
ence between odd-lot and round-lot 
purchases and sales; what is the 
“cushion theory” of dealer “with- 
holding” ; what are the Federal and 
state taxes on security trading and 
their effects ; what advantages, if any, 
do alternative systems offer over pres- 
ent odd-lot system? All these and 
numerous other questions and little- 
understood points are made clear. 


x 


British WaAGcEs Boarps. A Study 
in Industrial Democracy. By Dorothy 
Sells. Published by The Brookings 
Institution. 406 pp. $3.00. Con- 
pared with Great Britain and other 
European countries, the United 
States has been rather late in adopt- 
ing minimum wage legislation. As 
Great Britain has had over 30 years 
of experience in this matter, it is 
quite natural to look for guidance to 
that country in handling problems of 
administering our Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. Miss Sells had the 
good fortune to be able to study the 
working of the British Trade Boards 
system in its formative years, and to 
supplement her studies she was sent 
to England during the winter of 1937- 
1938 by the U. S. Department of 
Labor. In this book Miss Sells em- 
phasizes the qualitative factors of 
problems as opposed to the quanti- 
tative factors, and stresses the legis- 
lative and administrative aspects more 
than economic considerations because 
“however well conceived and drawn 
is any piece of legislation, its ultimate 
success, or failure depends primarily 
upon how its provisions are intef- 
preted . . . i.e., its administration.” 
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The Trend of Share Values 


Where Our Gold Polic 
Leading Usr 


VER recent weeks a large wave 

of gold has swept from Europe 
to the United States. This phenome- 
non has occurred so frequently of late 
years aS now to attract but minor 
news reference. It is nevertheless 
symptomatic of a serious underlying 
condition that eventually will be up- 
permost in this country’s economic 
discussions. Larger investors who are 
concerned with those powerful under- 
lying trends whose influence is regis- 
tered in terms of decades, rather than 
of years, are already giving the mat- 
ter considerable attention. 


U. S.-Lodestone 


Reference is made to the lodestone 
that has been set up in the United 
States that has drawn gold in to the 
extent that we now have over five- 
eighths of the world’s total monetary 
stock. This lodestone also has tre- 
mendously stimulated world produc- 
tion of the yellow metal, all of which 
production we are taking. In other 
words, there is a one-way stream of 
gold flowing to this country that holds 
the threat of running until we have 
completely absorbed the world’s 
supply. 

At the close of 1929 world mone- 
tary stocks of gold stood, in terms 
of present dollars, at $18.0 billion ; at 
the close of 1933 at $20.9 billion. By 
the close of last year these stocks 
were estimated at approximately $27.0 
billion. During the period from 1933 
to 1938 the American gold stock in- 
creased from $6.8 billion to around 
$15.0 billion. These figures are in- 
teresting from two standpoints. In 
the first place, it will be seen that 
since 1929 the world’s monetary gold 


stock as then accumulated over the ~ 


centuries, has undergone a 50 per cent 
Increase in a nine-year period. Sec- 


By Charles J. Collins 


ondly, from the time the United States 
went off gold in 1933, our gain in gold 
has exceeded the world gain. 

Let us fully understand why this 
prodigious increment to the world’s 
monetary stocks has taken place, and 
then let us give some thought as to 
what may be the consequences. As 
to the increase, when the United 
States on January 31, 1934, revalued 
the dollar at 15 °/2; grains of gold °/,, 
fine, rather than at 25 °/,, grains, the 
American bid price for gold was 
raised to an uneconomic level. The 
intrinsic value of the dollar, or what 
it will command in goods, on the new 
scale of $35 for one ounce of gold, 
is at a figure where it is highly profit- 
able to convert gold into dollars. 

When dollar revaluation was effect- 
ed it was the hope of the Roosevelt 
Administration that the American 
price level, and then the world price 
level, would respond by moving up 
sharply. This rise in prices would 
have offset the increased purchasing 
power of gold in terms of currencies, 
and equilibrium would have been re- 
stored. But the price run-up has not 
resulted, and hence gold is being 
mined on a stupendously increased 


—Finfoto 


CHARLES J. COLLINS 
3 


scale, and is being brought out of 
hoarding from all over the world to 
be swapped for our dollars. 

By bidding for gold in the open 
market at a time when other nations 
have generally abandoned gold, we 
have made conversion into dollars 
easy. After such conversion, dollars 
can then be exchanged into other for- 
eign currencies as the holders elected. 
But the rest of the world is suffering 
under a fear complex of which heavy 
burdens on foreign budgets because 
of expenditures for rearmament, and 
the threat of an European war and 
pillage, are major contributants. For- 
eign currencies are thus under a cloud. 
With our price level still in line with 
other prices there is thus no incentive, 
once gold has been transferred into 
dollars, to move out of them, ex- 
cept as they may be used to purchase 
American equities or otherwise may 
be invested in this country. 


Midas Folly? 


Because of all the foregoing tenden- 
cies the question is being asked as to 
whether, before the gold movement 
to the United States has ended, we 
will not have absorbed not only all 
production and private hoards, but the 
monetary stocks of other countries. 
To imply this possibility is then to ad- 
mit a second question, namely, once 
America has the world’s gold, will 
gold be abandoned as a monetary in- 
strument, thus relegating its use to 
the relatively unimportant demands of 
industry and the arts ? 

While on first inspection the above 
questions may seem far-fetched, they 
are nevertheless being considered in 
responsible circles. It is pointed out 
that the functions of gold are be- 
coming inoperative. It is no longer be- 
ing used as money. It is ceasing to act 
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as a regulator of the money supply. 
In this connection certain nations are 
finding that their internal credit sys- 
tem is running without gold reserves, 
and in the United States, where the 
banking system is permeated with 
gold, the orthodox effect of credit ex- 
pansion has not taken place. Read- 
justments of international settlements 
are being witnessed via barter ar- 
rangements. Lastly, there seems but 
a small prospect of any early restora- 
tion of the international gold standard. 

Of the several solutions to the prob- 
lem, other than the one of eventual 
gold abandonment discussed above, 
three would seem to stand out: The 
United States, for illustration, could 
again cut the dollar from any statu- 
tory gold price and thus allow gold to 
settle back to an economic level. This 


\ \ | / 


Yotar 
What Kind of Nest Ege? 


method would probably short- 
term repercussions of a severely ad- 
verse nature on the gold producing 
countries. Futhermore the Treasury's 
paper profit on gold would turn into 
a sizeable loss. It is doubtful if the 
present Administration would adver- 


tise its mistake so publicly to the 
American voter. 

Another answer might come 
through a change in internal policy 
whereby an orthodox procedure were 
adopted at Washington, implying re- 
duced taxes and government expendi- 
tures, as well as other measures tend- 
ing to restore private initiative. Such 
a policy, in conjunction with our pres- 
ent large banking resources, could 
bring about a considerable period of 
business improvement with an even- 
tual credit expansion and higher price 
level. The higher price level would 
equilibrate the dollar to gold and start 
a reverse flow abroad. 

Finally, there is the possibility that 
the economic strength of this country 
through continued attrition—such as 

(Please turn to page 25) 


U. S. Benefiting from British Arms Program 


Necessity for speed and limited capacity of 


home industry forces placement of orders abroad. 


ECENT political events in Eu-. 


rope have forced England to 
speed up considerably its defense 
preparations. A $3 billion military 
budget has been adopted for the cur- 
rent fiscal year which started April 1, 
about twice the amount spent for such 
purposes during the last fiscal period. 
Under the pressure of the enlarged 
armament program the demands upon 
English industry have increased pro- 
portionately and have caused a tre- 
mendous expansion, especially in the 
heavy industries. 

The capacity of England’s steel fur- 
naces is about 14.5 million tons per 
annum, and the March rate of pro- 
duction was already at an annual rate 
of about 14 million tons. Reports 
from the English scrap market indi- 
cate that supplies are rather small, 
causing increased demand for pig 
iron. England’s productive capacity 
of pig iron is about 10 million tons 
per annum. The current operating 
rate is reported at approximately 7.3 
million tons, still leaving some mar- 
gin, which however is expected to 
shrink quickly with further accelera- 
tion of the armament program. Thus 
England’s physical capacity for the 
manufacture of steel is now being util- 
ized almost to the limit, and that coun- 
try has already been forced to resort 


more and more to foreign markets. | 


Ten days ago orders for a total of 
100,000 tons of hot rolled steel sheets 
were placed in this country with a 
number of steel manufacturers, in- 
volving some $4.3 million. This steel 
will be used in the construction of air 
raid shelters. (Incidentally, similar 
orders are expected from Holland. ) 
Inasmuch as speedy delivery was one 
of the chief requirements of the Eng- 
lish Government, the orders were 
split among several producers. Fur- 
ther orders of a similar type are ex- 
pected because of England’s domestic 
industry's inability to meet all the 
needs of the accelerated armament 
program in time. 

The English labor situation has al- 
ready shown a substantial improve- 
ment. The official figures for unem- 
ployment revealed a reduction from 
2,039,000 on January 16, to 1,727,000 
on March 13 and since this trend has 
become accentuated. It appears not 
unlikely that soon England will have 
to face the problem of a scarcity of 
labor, especially in the skilled trades. 

While it is obvious that for politi- 
cal reasons the English Government 
would like to see all the benefits of 
armament spending accrue to the do- 
mestic industry and domestic labor, 
the necessity for speed in carrying out 


the program is likely to bring more 
orders to foreign countries, especially 
the United States, though production 
costs here are higher than in Eng- 
land. Consequently the benefits which 
our industry stands to derive from 
Ingland’s war preparations will con- 
sist only of the overflow of such or- 
ders which the English industry is 
unable to fulfill. 

On the other hand, the preoccupa- 
tion with domestic orders is likely to 
limit England’s production for export 
purposes and there is a field where 
the United States, at least for some 
time, should obtain orders otherwise 
placed with England. 

So far only the steel and the avia- 
tion industries have benefited direct- 
ly from the English armament pro- 
gram, but others have profited indi- 
rectly and are likely to continue to do 
so because of England’s increasing re- 
quirements for machinery, semi-fin- 
ished products, copper and other raw 
materials in completing its military 
preparedness. Naturally, this busi- 
ness of itself will not mean the dif- 
ference between a depression and a 
boom for American industry. But it 
will of course help, and should accel- 
erate the upturn in this country’s 
trade activity that appears in pros- 
pect for coming months. 
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The World’s Fair Stocks— 


What Will Bring: 


While many companies will benefit from Father Knicker- 


bocker’s extravaganza on Flushing Meadows, fundamental 


statistical 


N Sunday, April 30, a dedica- 

tion by the President of the 
United States climaxed a_ brilliant 
opening ceremony and the curtain 
officially rang up on the New York 
\Vorld’s Fair—‘literally, ‘the great- 
est show on earth’”’. 

The “World of Tomorrow” is little 
more than a week old. Already how- 
ever, it has moved impressively to- 
ward fulfilling its promise as “the 
greatest temporary peacetime busi- 
ness on record.” ° Behind the com- 
bined total overall investment of more 
than $156 million on 1,216 acres of 
a former miasma known as Flushing 
Meadows, is a story of signal co- 
operation both at home and from 
abroad, The exhibits of sixty foreign 
uations, the U. S. Government, the 
League of Nations and the Pan- 
American Union symbolize some 90 
per cent of the world’s population and 
bring the most comprehensive inter- 
national representation in any fair on 
record. At the same time, the build- 
ings and displays of hundreds of do- 
mestic business enterprises are thrill- 
ing testimony to the part which 
American industry will play in realiza- 
tion of the theme of the Fair: “A 
happier way of American living 
through a recognition of the inter- 
dependence of man, and the building 
of a better world of tomorrow with 
the tools of today.” 


Attendance Estimates 


Representing an investment of 
around $20 million, Chicago’s “Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition” opened 
at the tail-end of a great depression 
but managed to draw almost 39 mil- 
lion people during its two years of 
existence. It is still too early to judge 
whether Father Knickerbocker’s ex- 
tavanganza will run for one year or 
two. Minimum expectations, how- 
‘ver, call for an attendance of 40 
nilion, with more optimistic fore- 
Casts ranging up to 60 million. 


positions 


will 


@ N.Y. World’s Fair, 1939 


mass migration of this propor- 
tion cannot help but reverberate 
throughout the entire social and eco- 
nomic life of the country. As illus- 
trated by Chicago’s experience, it is 
impossible to attract millions of people 
from widely scattered points, plump 
them down in the midst of a concen- 
trated, man-made fairyland of scien- 
tific progress, and then send them 
back to their respective homes— 
without doing something to each of 
them in particular and to business in 
general, 

By land, sea and air, all roads are 
leading to New York. Thus, aside 
from the various lines which have al- 
ready been stimulated, particularly 
construction, tranportation facilities 
must be counted among the first to 
feel the compelling force of this 
wholesale movement of population. 
Many persons will make the journey 
by motor car. But with special low 
railroad fares for the duration of the 
exposition, millions will travel over 
the nation’s boulevards of steel. Chief 
beneficiaries in this direction will be 
Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, Pullman and New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. 

For those who are interested in 
even greater economy, bus lines will 
be a boon. Greyhound operates the 
largest bus system in the country and, 


5 


probably remain’ unchanged. 


incidentally has the  intra-grounds 
concession at the Fair. Where speed 
is a dominant consideration, visitors 
can wing their way via luxury liners 
of the air. Companies to feel the 
heavier air traffic will be American 
Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Pan 
American Airways, Transcontinental 
& Western Air and United Air Lines. 

While many of the transients will 
find lodging with friends and rela- 
tives, most of them will use hotel 
facilities. Knott Corporation opera- 
tes the largest hotel chain in the City 
and its properties are centrally lo- 
cated and popularly priced. Some of 
its better known units are the Black- 
stone, McAlpin, Paris, and Shelton. 
Fair visitors will also be very much 
in evidence in such hostelries as 
the Commodore (Bowman-Biltmore) , 
Lexington, St. George (Brooklyn), 
Savoy-Plaza and Waldorf-Astoria. 

As a corollary of the swollen host 
within its gates, metropolitan New 
York will see its transportation fa- 
cilities undergo new tests. Apart from 
the I.R.T. and B.-M.T. lines, Omni- 
bus Corporation should experience a 
marked bulge in traffic ; this unit con- 
trols N. Y. City Omnibus Corpora- 
tion and the well known Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company. Passengers will be 
more numerous on the traction lines 
of the Third Avenue Railway system ; 
at the same time, Public Service of 
N. J. will also come in for a good 
share of the increased business. 


Other Beneficiaries 


Just as Napoleon once called atten- 
tion to the fact that “an army must 
travel on its stomach,” so it is well to 
remember that the visiting multitude 
must be fed. An outstanding bene- 
ficiary in this direction will be Childs. 
In addition to valuable concessions at 
the Fair, this company has around 
50 restaurants in strategic locations 
throughout the city itself. Heavier 
volume will also accrue to Horn & 
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Hardart (the Automats), Frank G. 
Shattuck (Schrafft’s), Waldorf Sys- 
tem and Exchange Buffet. Hot dogs 
—that culinary delicacy indigenous to 
American carnival life—will be de- 
devoured in prodigious amounts 
(Swift). These, in turn, will be 
washed down with oceans of Coca- 
Cola, and ginger ale (Canada Dry), 
then topped off with mountains of ice 
cream (Borden and National Dairy). 

It is notable that in the “Exposi- 
tion” years 1933 and 1934, retail 
sales gains in the Chicago area out- 
stripped by far those of the country 
as a whole. This fact, taken in con- 
junction with the estimate that four- 
teen cents of every “World’s Fair 


Utility Preferreds for 


HE political difficulties besétting 

the utility industry have shown 
signs of lessening in recent months. 
Prices received for several private 
properties sold in the TVA region 
have been higher than those which 
investors had feared would have to be 
accepted ; the SFC has shown a dis- 
position to make haste slowly in en- 
forcing the integration provisions of 
the Public Utility Act; voters have 
on numerous occasions turned thumbs 
down on proposals to issue bonds to 
finance the construction of municipal 
utility plants. However, a consider- 
able aura of uncertainty still sur- 
rounds the industry, and many sound 
issues in the group are accordingly 
available on a yield basis which, were 
it not for this factor, could be taken 
as prima facie evidence of serious 
weakness. Of such caliber are the 
stocks mentioned below. In addition 
to the generous income returns avail- 
able on these equities, price enhance- 
ment possibilities are present since 
all are selling substantially below call 
price. 
Serving a highly industrialized 
area, American Water Works’ earn- 


Dollar” will go for merchandise, 
makes it clear why leading metropoli- 
tan department stores (Macy, Gim- 
bel, etc.), have made special prepara- 
tions for the incoming crowds. 

Since directly or indirectly, a sub- 
stantial number of units seem slated 
to feel the stimulus of increased spend- 
ing incident to the Fair, it will be ap- 
preciated that the companies already 
mentioned represent but a partial list 
of potential beneficiaries. In this con- 
nection it is notable that while operat- 
ing gains may be sizeable in some 
instances, they must be regarded as 
only temporary in nature. Thus it can 
hardly be expected that the funda- 
mental statistical position of a given 


ings are quite responsive to changes 
in the level of manufacturing activity. 
Thus, it is not surprising to note that 
earnings registered a decided drop 
last year. So far in 1939, however, 
there has been a distinct turn for the 
better ; power output increased 14 per 
cent in the first quarter. 

Columbia Gas is another unit de- 
pending heavily on industrial pro- 
duction and this company also 
showed substantial improvement in 
the first quarter of the current year, 
net income totalling more than half 
as much as was earned in the full 
year 1938. The recent reduction in 
the stated value of the common stock 
has eliminated much of the former 
uncertainty regarding maintenance of 
preferred dividends; on the other 
hand, the company is not yet in a po- 
sition to resume dividend payments 
on the common—a_ situation which 
obviously works to the advantage of 
the preferred stockholders. 

Engineers Public Service has a 
larger than average residential load, 
but gains in power output so far this 
year have been quite as satisfactory as 
those displayed by most other sys- 


UTILITY PREFERREDS 


WITH HIGH YIELDS 


Issue: 


American Water Works $6 Ist Pfd......... 
Columbia Gas & Elec. 6% “A” Pfd......... 
Engineers Public Service $5.50 Pfd........ 
Niagara Hudson Power 5% Ist Pfd........ 
West Penn Electric $7 Cl. “A”............ 


*On combined preferred issues. 


1938 Recent 
Earnings Price Call Price Yield 
.. $10.48 86 110 7.0% 
.. *10.45 85 110 7.1 
.. * 9.01 69 110 8.0 
.. 18.99 81 107% 6.2 
.. 26.94 90 115 78 


security will undergo material change 
as a result of the Exposition. 

By and large, the long range effect 
of the “World of Tomorrow” will be 
social rather than financial. For years 
to come, it will act and react on art, 
fashions, literature, music, architec- 
ture, design, etc. And under such 
circumstances, its contribution to 
corporate profits will be practically 
impossible to determine. 

As officials have already brought 
out, it is undoubtedly true that the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939 con- 
stitutes “the greatest temporary 
peacetime business on record.” But 
as far as investors are concerned, re- 
members—accent is on “temporary”. 


Income 


tems, and there appears little doubt 
that the company will continue to ex- 
tend last year’s earnings growth. 
Compliance with the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, far from 
working a hardship on this unit, 
should prove beneficial. 

Niagara Hudson Power has no 
need to worry about the effects of 
the Public Utility Act, as it operates 
almost entirely within one state. The 
company’s past record has been ex- 
tremely favorable, particularly when 
consideration is accorded to the in- 


dustrial conditions prevailing during F 


the major part of its existence. A 
steady policy of expansion has been 
followed and this is to be continued 
in 1939, with construction expendi- 
tures expected to approximate $25 
million. 

Although the record of West Penn 
Electric has been sufficiently favor- 
able and its outlook is clearly enough 
defined to lend its various equities 
considerable attraction on their own 
merits, principal interest in the pre- 
ferred issues derives from the pos- 
sibility they may be retired at prices 
considerably higher than those now 
prevailing. 

Under the corporate simplifica- 
tion plan of the parent company, 
American Water Works, it is ex 
pected that all West Penn Electric 
issues outstanding in the hands of the 
public will be called for redemption 
and the company dissolved. In the 


meantime, earnings in the worst yeat 
of the company’s history were suffi 
cient to cover the Class “A” divi 
dend almost four times over. 
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Gearing Investment Portfolios 
New Conditions 


The first of a series of discussions of actual investment lists 
which have been rearranged to put them in step with the times. 


OO many investors accumulate a 

list of securities which is mistak- 
enly referred to as an investment pro- 
gram. One definition of the word 
program is “any pre-arranged plan 
or course of proceedings.” It is ap- 
parent, then, that any portfolio which 
has been developed in a haphazard 
manner can scarcely be called a pro- 
grain, 


Objectives First 


The biggest problem confronting 
the investor today is the recasting of 
portfolios already established with a 
view to bringing them in line with his 
objectives. To achieve any degree of 
success in this undertaking the in- 
vestor must first establish what his ob- 
jectives are and then examine the 
portfolio to determine to what ex- 
tent it fails under present conditions 
to measure up to his requirements. 
It is obvious that any investor who 
has as his sole objective “capital en- 
hancement” must necessarily assume 


By Ralph E. Bach 
Research Editor 


a much larger degree of risk in return 
for expected appreciation. Converse- 
ly, any investor who is dependent 
primarily upon “income’’ cannot af- 
ford to assume large risks. 

A discussion of sample portfolios 
together with recommendations for 
improving the lists in conformity with 
the individual’s objectives will ob- 
viously prove more illuminating than 
an exposition of academic principles, 
and therefore an actual investment 
list is tabulated below for discussion. 
This investor stated that he was de- 
pendent primarily upon the income 
from his portfolio for his living. 

Taking up some of the more favor- 
able aspects of this portfolio first, it 
may be observed that holdings have 
been confined largely to leading units 
in their respective fields and a fairly 
satisfactory degree of diversification 
has been obtained. l‘unds have been 
fairly well distributed, the average in- 
vestment in the 19 issues being equiv- 
valent to $2,522 on the basis of pre- 
vailing market prices. The average 


SAMPLE 


INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


Shares 


25. Firestone Tire & Rubber pfd........... 
50 Sharp & Dohme $3.50 conv. pfd........ 
25 Republic Steel pfd. “A”............... 
25 Curtis Publishing pfd................. 
180 American Safety Razor............... 
100 American Rolling Mill................ 


100 Corn Products 


100 Elec. Storage 


70 General Electric 
25 General Motors 


30 Woolworth (F. 
50 Timken Roller Bearing............... 


30 Wrigley (Wm.) 


Current 1938 
Cost Price Value Income 
$2,511 $2,500 $150 
2,750 2,200 ° 175 
2,250 1,125 
2,450 1,000 25 
2,486 2,650 150 
5,575 2,250 216 
4,184 3,850 225 
3,650 1,400 
4,440 5,700 300 
5,350 2,500 200 
3,275 2,400 63 
1,694 1,000 37 
2,660 2,200 120 
4,296 3,441 186 
3,363 1,800 50 
1,937 3,800 187 
5,000 4,050 100 

3,500 2,250 wa 
5,400 1/800 
$66,771 $47,916 $2,184 


yield on the basis of present market 
values is 4.6 percent ; on original cost 
the yield is equivalent to 3.3 percent. 
Offhand it would appear that the yield 
on the present market value is fairly 
attractive. Closer examination of 
sources of income, discussed further 
on, reveals several points of weak- 
ness. 


Unbalanced List? 


Comparison of cost and current 
values indicates that the portfolio has 
suffered a depreciation of 28 per cent. 
It is interesting to observe that the 
most substantial losses have occurred 
in the business cycle stocks normally 
selected for their enhancement poten- 
tialities, while substantial gains exist 
in several stocks which are identified 
with the consumer goods group and 
are normally restricted in enhance- 
ment opportunities. Too many busi- 
ness cycle issues have been included 
in this program for the original ob- 
jective was income and such issues 
even under favorable conditions are 
not noted for liberality of return. 

A drastic revision of holdings so as 
materially to increase the safety factor 
would ordinarily be called for. Dis- 
posal of all issues which would nor- 
mally not have a place in a program 
of this nature would involve sub- 
stantial sacrifices at prevailing prices 
and “freeze” the existing loss. Liqui- 
dation of those issues which promise 
little or no income for some time 
ahead however, would seem imme- 
diately desirable, retaining for the 
present some of the moderate divi- 
dend paying business cycle issues on 
the premise that eventual improve- 
ment in general business conditions 
will provide a better opportunity for 
transfer. 

Better judgment was exercised in 
the selection of common stocks in the 
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present portfolio than in the pre- 
ferred category. One issue, Republic 
Steel preferred, is currently paying no 
dividends; Curtis Publishing  pre- 
ferred is making only nominal pay- 
ments. Sharp & Dohme failed to 
cover dividend requirements last year 
and while the current $3.50 rate is 
still in effect, doubt as to its con- 
tinuance for any extended period dic- 
tates its sale. 

Since Republic Steel is unlikely to 
resume payments on the preferred 
stock for considerable time ahead, 
sale of the issue even at current prices 


would seem warranted, keeping in 


mind the fact that the main objective 
of this portfolio is steady and assured 
income return. 
return, sale of Curtis Publishing pre- 


Because of restricted 


ferred also appears advisable. Inci- 
dentally, the seemingly attractive in- 
come provided by the portfolio as a 
whole reflects in part the high yield 
on Sharp & Dohme preferred and the 


high rate of return at prevailing prices 


on American Safety Razor. 
Essentially “prince or pauper” 

stocks, American Rolling Mill and 

U. S. Steel are unlikely to make any 


contributions to income year. 
Notwithstanding the attraction oj 
these stocks as speculative vehicle: 
under favorable business conditions. 
this investor does not appear to be in 
a position to continue the assumption 
of the risks attached thereto; thus 
transfer to more conservative estab. 
lished dividend paying stocks is called 
for. 

Although once occupying a_posi- 
tion as a conservative investment 
common stock, Western Union in re- 
cent years has undergone fundamental 

(Please turn to page 25) 


The Wave Principle 


N THE 1932-1937 Primary bull 
movement (see Fig. 11, Part V, 

FW, May 3), Waves ((I)) and 
((III)) ran at high speed. Natur- 
ally they terminated in a short time. 
But Wave ((V)) was so gradual and 
orderly that it 'asted longer then the 
time interval required for the previous 
four waves combined. In the discus- 
sion of this movement, it was stated 
that by November, 1936, it was evi- 
dent that the bull market was in an 
extremely advanced stage, but that it 
required another four months to com- 
plete the pattern. Although the larg- 
est phases of the Fifth Primary were 
in the culminating stage, the smallest 
component phases (Minuette, etc.) 
were still developing. 

Figure 12 illustrates how the fifth 
wave of an important degree becomes 
extended by the development of five 
waves of the next smaller degree, and 
five more of a still smaller degree. 
Thus, an Intermediate trend will end 
on the fifth Sub-Minuette impulse of 


Part VI 
By R. N. Elliott 


Minute phase of the fifth Minor 
movement of the fifth Intermediate 
swing. Note that as Wave (V) ad- 
vances, the corrections tend to become 
smaller and of shorter duration. Com- 
pare with 1935-1937. The termina- 
tion of a fifth wave marks the point 
at which an entire movement of the 
same degree is to be corrected by a 
reverse movement of similar degree. 

Confusion in the identification of 
the waves of the smaller degrees, de- 
veloping toward the end of the fifth 
wave of the important degree, is 
sometimes caused by ‘“‘throw-overs.” 
A throw-over is a penetration, in an 
advancing movement of the upper 
parallel line of the channel (see Part 
III, FW, Apr. 19), and in a declining 
movement of the lower parallel line 


the fifth Minuette wave of the fifth of the channel. Volume tends to rise 
SPANS OF THE 5th WAVE 
OF THE SEVERAL DEGREES INDICATED (V) Vv 5 
c| fe 
Fig. 12 » 1278 
Ill 1 4 
(III) 2 
I IV 
(I) 
ll 
SUB-MINUETTE 
(Iv) MINUETTE 
MINUTE | 
(II) MINOR | | | 
INTERMEDIATE | | | 


on a throw-over, and should be very 
heavy as applied to the fifth Inter- 
mediate wave of a Primary move- 
ment. Failure of the fifth wave of 
any degree to penetrate the channel 
line, accompanied by indications of a 
sustained decline, is a warning of 
weakness. The extent of the weak- 
ness depends upon the degree of the 
wave. Sometimes, such weakness 
furnishes a new base for the recom- 
mencement of the fifth wave. Throw- 
overs are also caused by the scale 
of the chart study of the movement. 
They are more likely to occur in an 
advancing movement on arithmetic 
scales, and in declining movements on 
logarithmic scales. 

Sometimes the fifth wave will 
“stretch”—that is, deploy or spread 
out. The fifth wave, instead of pre- 
ceeding in the normal one-wave pat- 
tern of the same degree as the move- 
ment as a whole, simply stretches or 
sub-divides into five waves of lower 
degree. In rhythmic forecasting, this 
stretching applies to the fifth wave 
itself, rather than to the terminating 
cycle of which it is a part. Such 
spreading out is a characteristic 0! 
markets that are unusually strong (0! 
weak, if a down movement). An ex- 
ample of stretching occurred in the 
1921-1928 upswing, representing the 
culmination of a 72-year advance. 


x 


Pusiisuer’s Nore: THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD has always looked with grei 
skepticism on all “systems” and other de- 
vices for “beating” the market. Althoug! 


the Wave Principle cannot be regarded as 
a system, it is left to the individual reader 
to determine the value of this principle 0 
a working tool in market forecasting, or 
a useful check upon conclusions hascd 0 
economic considerations. 
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OR two hours and seventeen min- 

utes the loquacious Adolf Hitler, 
the self-appointed messiah of the Ger- 
man Reich, poured forth a torrent of 
words upon the ears of an obedient 
Reichstag—and after it was all over 
there was little that had not already 
yeen known or at least surmised. But 
beneath all of its froth there was dis- 
tinct evidence here and there that the 
Fuehrer is not so certain of the might 
he professes to possess, for if he felt 
so assured of his strength, it would 
hardly be likely for him to interpolate 
his marathon speech with protesta- 
tions that he keenly wants peace if 
only he will be allowed to have it. 
Naturally he wants it, but on his own 
terms, and they are of such a nature 
that his opponents are unwilling to 
grant them for they have had other 
experiences in relying on his promises 
only to discover they could not be 
relied upon. 


Master Straddle 


Hitler appears to be straddling. 
Such is the impression to be gathered 
irom his utterances. Dissecting his 
speech we find half of it devoted to 
telling the German people how much 
he has done for them, how much of 
their original territory he has _ re- 
gained without bloodshed, which, with 
all due regard for his achievements, 
ust still be admitted could not have 
been brought about without the will- 
ingness of his imagined adversaries 
to rectify some of the mistakes of the 
infamous Versailles treaty. Chamber- 
iain himself admitted these blunders. 
For the same reason Adolf was per- 
iitted to regain Memel and the Su- 
(etenland, and probably by this time 
would have succeeded without blood- 
shed in bringing back the City of 
Danzig to his German fold had he not 
grabbed Czechoslovakia in defiance 
of his Munich pledge that he was not 
concerned with any territorial expan- 
‘on other than restoring to Germany 
the people of German nationality who 
lad been orphaned from their Father- 
land by the Versailles pact. 

However, the Czechs were an alien 
people. 
‘tate was sufficient to cast suspicion 
on all his motives. Hence he cannot 
contend that his opponents have not a 


To rob them of their own 


| Adolt 
Is 


| Blows Hot Then 
He Blows Cold 
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natural right to distrust him and in- 
sist henceforth that deeds demon- 
strate his sincerity, and not words. 
The defensive part of his speech was 
primarily intended for home consump- 
tion, for it is self evident that the 
President’s peace appeal has made an 
impression upon the German people 
although under the gag of a dictator 
they are unable to reflect it. 

The balance of his tirade was de- 
voted to answering the President, and 
although that answer was ironical and 
discourteous, nevertheless it revealed 
more or less a compromising mood. 
Here also it was indicated that Adolf 
was not adverse to further negotia- 
tions, especially in regard to breaking 
down trade barriers, for it is true as 
he says that Germany must export or 
die. The President was not wrong 
when he said that Adolf’s speech did 
not close the doors to peace. 

Prying further into Hitler’s state 
of mind there are to be ‘seen other 
signs of willingness to talk instead 
of plunging into war. His renuncia- 
tion of the British naval treaty, which 
was expected after his violation of 
his Munich pledge, did not end on 
a defiant note, for he declared he 
would be the first to reenter further 
negotiations if it were possible to 
reach an endurable understanding 
with Great Britain. 


Harmony or Discord? 


9 


In a similar strain he announced his 
preparedness amicably to discuss with 
Poland the questions of Danzig and 
the Polish corridor, which should not 
be difficult of solution provided such 
an understanding was not a one-sided 
one. These were the only two con- 
crete demands contained in all the 
welter of his words. Were not Adolf 
as unpredictable as is our President, 
there would be no barriers standing in 
the way of the peaceful solution of 
these points of difference. They cer- 
tainly do not constitute a major cause 
over which any blood should be shed. 

Nor can it be said that the Presi- 
dent’s intercession for peace has not 
accomplished anything to change the 
European situation. It at least acted 
as a sounding board for Adolf. It 
has succeeded much more than any 
previous effort in drawing out what 
is in his mind—and if his mind echoes 
any dependable thoughts those that 
he has expressed and _ reexpressed 
quite a number of times dwell on 
peace and not on war. No new de- 
ductions can be drawn from his May 
Day address which followed his 
Reichstag speech only a few days 
later, when he said that to complete 
his plan for the restoration of Ger- 
many he would welcome peace not 
only for ten years but for twenty 
years. 


What Next? 


Unless Adolf is only bluffing, the 
interpretation to be drawn from his 
blustering speeches is that he is strad- 
dling, relying upon his ability to keep 
alive the fear psychalgia in Europe in 
order peacefully to gain his ends and 
thereby add to his prestige with his 
people. A man of action usually does 
not talk—he strikes. Every day he 
refrains from forceful action will tend 
to confirm the impression that the fear 
of the grave responsibility and its out- 
come is what inclines him more to 
peace than war. Now that Adolf has 
solemnly spoken out his mind the 
next few months will tell whether 
Europe is to have peace or war. There 
is an advantage in this also, because 
it will eliminate the constant uncer- 
tainty that depresses Europe and 
makes it impossible to envisage her 
future with any degree of assurance. 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WorLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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THE ° 


BULLS ° 


AND 


BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, May 3, 1939 


Abbott Laboratories B 

At prevailing levels, around 54, 
shares are deserving of continued re- 
tention over the longer term (ann. 
div., $1.60 plus extra; yield on $1.70 
paid last year, 3.1%). First quarter 
sales of this unit ran some 15 per 
cent ahead of a year ago and gains 
have carried into the current period. 
Despite an increase in shares oft- 
standing, expectations are that first 
half net will easily top 1938 per share 
comparatives. A large manufacturer 
of pharmaceuticals and vitamin prod- 
ucts, Abbott has a highly satisfactory 
operating record and seems slated for 
further sales and earnings growth. 
(Also FW, Mar. 8.) 


Borg-Warner C+ 
Although new purchases could be 
postponed, under present market con- 
ditions, existing commitments may 
be retained; approx. price, 24 (paid 
25 cents so far this year). Aside 
from marking initial entry into the 
aviation accessory field, recent acqui- 
sition of Pump Engineering Service 
Corporation may be looked upon as a 
new and immediate source of revenue 
for Borg-Warner. It is understood 
that “Pesco” is currently showing 
satisfactory earnings in relation to in- 
vestment; moreover, this unit has 
about 90 per cent of the available 
business in its line and turns out 
products which do not lend them- 
selves to either rapid or easy duplica- 
tion. (Also FW, Nov. 16, 738.) 


Columbia Gas Cc 


At current deflated levels, around 
6, retention of existing holdings is 
warranted, chiefly as a long term 
speculation. With operations largely 
concentrated in highly industrialized 
areas, company recently gave an il- 
lustration of its recovery possibilities. 
In the first quarter, profit ran some 
23 per cent ahead of like 1938 levels 
and was equal to 32 cents per share. 
If this pace were to be maintained, 


it would not be long before surplus 
requirements were  fulfilled—and 
common dividends restored. It should 
be remembered, however, that the 
opening period is usually Columbia’s 
best ; second and third quarter results 
are invariably below those of the first 
three months. (Also FW, Feb. 8.) 


Comm’! Investment Trust B+ 

Additional commnutments in shares 
could be withheld pending evidences 
of greater general market stability; 
approx. price, 47 (ann. div., $4; 
yield, 8.5%). Despite the relatively 
high yield available on “CIT” shares, 
there is no expectation of early re- 
duction in the current dividend rate. 
Of course, a return of this propor- 
tion must be considered in a specula- 
tive light. It is notable, however, that 
first quarter net was just about even 
with period dividend requirements ; 
besides, financial condition remains 
sound. Since quarterly reports have 
just been inaugurated, a comparative 
is not available. In the first half last 
year, however, net was equivalent to 
$2.07 per share. (Also FW, Apr. 
26.) 


Commercial Solvents B 

Present positions in shares, now 
around 10, may be maintained as a 
long term speculation. In contrast to 
a year ago, when a loss was reported, 
Commercial Solvents operated prof- 
itably throughout the first three 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
§ Worip Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Earnings depressed by low gaso- 
line price 


General Refractories..... C+ to C 
Price cutting has restricted earn- { 
ings 
Sunshine Mining......... C+ to C 


‘ Earns. off. Silver price uncertain 


10 


months of 1939. Of itself, the proft 
was not impressive—equal to 8 cents 
per share. It was, however, the best 
quarterly result in more than a year. 
Its chief significance seems to be that 
the new management instituted last 
year is beginning to get results. Dur- 
ing its relatively short tenure of of- 
fice, the new management has been 
outstanding in furthering research 


efforts and facilities. (Also FW, 
Mar. 8.) 
Crosley C 


Additions to current holdings oj 
shares are not indicated at this time 
although existing speculative posi- 
tions should be maintained; approx. 
price, 12. Coincident with recent in- 
troduction of its “vest-pocket”’ auto- 
mobile, Crosley shares gained around 
4 points on brisk volume to a new 
high for the year. Since this car has 
yet to win public favor, too much 
should not be staked at the present 
time on its capabilities as a revenue 
producer. Crosley, incidentally, turned 
in a gratifying first quarter report. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that its medium term earnings future 
is closely tied to prospects for public 
purchasing power. 


Douglas Aircraft B 

Although essentially speculative, 
existing holdings of shares, around 63, 
should be continued in well diversi- 
fied lists (paid $3 last year). Despite 
the fact that deliveries will be lower, 
improved profit margins will prob- 
ably maintain Douglas’ first half net 
unchanged from a year ago, at $1.91 
per share. In the final six months, 
revenues are expected to jump to thie 
record levels attained last year, and 
earnings will be augmented by a 
profitable export business. With 
working capital position adequate for 
current needs, expectations are that 
major part of earnings shown in the 
present fiscal year will be disbursed 
to stockholders. (Also FW, Mar. 8.) 
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Eastman Kodak A 
Representing one of the world’s 
premier industrial units, shares merit 
retention in diversified investment 
portfolios; approx. price, 149 (ann. 
div., $6; yield, 4%). As a result 
of recent price reductions on cameras 
and equipment, some quarters are 
predicting further sales gains over 
the remainder of the year. 
ume will almost certainly increase 
in the domestic market—particularly 
since boosting of tariffs against Ger- 
man goods last month. In connection 
with foreign sales, some concern has 
been expressed over the tax situation 
in England. While photographic 
film is one of the items that would be 
affected, the indicated loss in volume 
for this company should not be sig- 
nificant. (Also FW, Mar. 22). 


Hershey Chocolate B 

Retention of shares is justified, 
largely for their income possibilities ; 
approx. price, 61 (ann. div., $3; 
yield, 4.9%). Reflecting their semi-in- 
vestment status, Hershey shares have 
held within a 7-point range so far 
this year and have been little affected 
by general market unsettlement. 
Meanwhile, as illustrated by initial 
period results, profits have moved 
well ahead of like 1938 levels. Pro- 
vided the inventory situation remains 
satisfactory, indications are that quar- 
terly comparisons should be even 


more favorable as the year progresses. 
(Also FW, Apr. 15.) 


Monsanto Chemical B 

Stock, now around 92, represents 
one of the more strongly situated units 
im its group; continued retention is 
warranted (ann. div., $2; yield, 
2.1%). In keeping with the expe- 
rience of other chemical companies 
that are relatively closely allied to 
“consumption” lines, Monsanto rank- 
ed with the industry’s best year-to- 
year earnings gainers in ‘the first 
quarter. While Monsanto is one of 


UGI Dividend 


LTHOUGH United Gas Im- 
provement reported first quar- 
ter net equivalent to 28 cents a share, 
official expectations are that full year 
profits will fall somewhat short of 
common dividends of $1 per share. 
At the annual meeting last week, how- 
ever, company’s president assured 
stockholders that, barring unforeseen 
circumstances, this rate would be con- 
tinued over the balance of the year. 


the most diversified units in the chem- 
ical field, it is notable that the food- 
stuff industry is its biggest single 
customer; the pharmaceutical indus- 
try is next. These are comparatively 
stable lines and tend to cushion opera- 
tions in any general downtrend. (Also 
FW, Nov. 30, ’38.) 


National Steel B 

Operating record and long range 
prospects warrant continued retention 
of shares, recently quoted at 61 (paid 
40 cents so far this year). Whether 
or not a further downtrend in steel 
operations is witnessed over sub- 
sequent months, it seems reasonably 
sure that this unit will continue to 
operate in the black. By virtue of 
favorable location, compact organiza- 
tion and concentration in lighter 
steels, National was one of the few 
steel units to show a profit in every 
year since 1929. Interesting is the 
fact that recent refunding will benefit 
common stock earnings by around 
24 cents per share. (Also FW, Mar. 
8.) 


Sears, Roebuck B4- 

Prevailing positions should be re- 
tained, but fresh purchases are not 
indicated under present general mar- 
ket conditions; recent price, 69 (ann. 
div., $3). While quarterly statements 
are not released, official indications 
are that profit in the first three 


months was double that of the like 
1938 period. In the first fiscal half 
last year, net was equal to $1.29 per 
share. But with new sales peaks be- 
ing recorded and with wider profit 
margins the rule, this figure should be 
considerably bettered in 1939. Under 
the circumstances, it would not be 
unreasonable to expect a more liberal 
dividend policy. (Also FW, Apr. 
12.) 


Southern California Edison B+ 

As one of the better situations in 
the utility group, shares merit reten- 
tion over the longer term; approx. 
price, 26 (yteld on $1.50 ann. rate, 
5.8%). Reflecting a highly satisfac- 
tory control over expenses, first quar- 
ter net of this operating company 
managed to score a good gain over 
the like 1938 period. With the favor- 
able trend continuing, it appears that 
earlier estimates of 90 cents per share 
for the first half will be realized. 
While company has already paid a 25- 
cent extra, capital expenditures may 
preclude further dividend liberality 
this year. (Also FW, Nov. 2, ’38.) 


Wrigley B+ 

Operating record and semi-invest- 
ment status justify commitments in 
shares, chiefly for income; approx. 
price, 78 (ann. div., $3; yield on 
$3.50 paid last year, 4.4%). Al- 
though not far from their upper limit, 
Wrigley shares have held within a 
5-point range so far this year. As 
illustrated by first quarter net of 
$1.11 per share—the best opening 
period since 1931—this is largely a 
reflection of the company’s “depres- 
sion proof” status. Advertising costs 
bulk large in the case of Wrigley and, 
of course, earnings reports can be 
colored by changes in this item. The 
fact remains, however, that company 
will almost certainly add to an al- 
ready favorable earnings and divi- 
dend record this year. (Aliso FW, 
Apr. 12.) 
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Science Untolds 
New Frontiers 


A visit to the New York World's 
Fair would forcibly impress upon any 
discerning observer that while we 
may have exhausted our geographical 
frontiers, science has opened wide the 
field for other spaces in which we 
could expand. This thought was im- 
pressed upon me on my visit to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company’s exhibit, and what I saw 
made me almost believe I was living 
in another world. 

When Jules Verne wrote “Eighty 
Leagues Under the Sea” he could 
only imagine the day when there 


would be undersea boats, and me-. 


chanical flying birds circling in the 
air. But his was a_ circumscribed 
dream. Not only have his wonders 
become realities, but to them must be 
added countless others. And_ yet 
science’s treasure box has not become 
exhausted of other inventions and dis- 
coveries which provide unlimited 
frontiers without man moving out of 
his front yard. 

Pedro the Voder, who is invisible, 
talks to you distinctly with a voice 
composed of sounds transformed into 
speech which you hear over the tele- 
phone. It is uncanny to listen to him. 
Then you can see what intricate ma- 
chinery is concealed behind a little 
telephone receiver, and you wonder 
how it could all be crowded into such 
a small space. You will be amazed to 
witness how connections are auto- 
matically made when you dial your 
number, and the numerous gadgets 
required to do it. By means of tests, 
the Telephone Company will tell you 
whether your hearing is normal or 
impaired. You walk into another part 
of the exhibit and on a wall chart on 
which are more than 3,000 lighted 
bulbs, you will see how your long- 
distance calls are transmitted and the 
speed with which your voice can 
travel to the most distant points. 

This is but one of the exhibits of 


There are 


the progress of science. 
many others, all a proof of how many 
frontiers still remain for our exploita- 
tion. 


Used the 
Wrong Pump 


If the Administration is not yet 
aware of having used the wrong pump 
to bail the country out of the morass 
of its depression, the people are grow- 
ing keenly conscious of it, judging by 
the clamor of protest which is con- 
stantly mounting against its further 
use. It could not be otherwise con- 
sidering the net results produced by 
six years of pump priming. 

The record too plainly demon- 
strates its long trail of disappoint- 
ments. Instead of any material bene- 
fits, only more troubles have emerged 
from it. Our debts have multiplied 
and unemployment remains undimin- 
ished. An insatiable drain has re- 
placed what could have been a con- 
structive agency for recovery had 
common sense been applied to our 
economic ills. If the visible evidence 
proves anything it reveals that the 
only beneficiaries of our pump prim- 
ing were the politicians who found it 
a rich pork barrel from which to feed 
out patronage and favors to hench- 
men, so dear to their hearts and so 
essential to keep themselves in power. 

When history records this period 
of grand illusions it will be only to 
relate its sad and tragic consequences. 
It will be a story of bitter awakening 
to the stark reality that no wealth can 
ever be created from the cream skim- 
med from existing wealth. Yet this 
very fallacy the New Deal has im- 
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posed upon the country. Had we been 
more practical and applied David 
Harum horse judgment to correcting 
our depression, we would have over- 
come it long before now. We should 
have relied more upon business carry- 
ing the ball. Had we done this we 
would not have had to add $20 billion 
to our debts, nor found it necessary 
in addition to treble our tax burden, 
and still have nothing tangible to 
show for it. 

It is not tod late to change, since 
business still retains the vitality to re- 
place depression with recovery pro- 
vided it has the fullest cooperation of 
the Government. Having discovered 
what a dismal failure its own pump 
was, the Government should replace 
it with a pump that had demonstrated 
in previous depressions it can be de- 
pended upon to produce what is ex- 
pected of it: better business, more 
jobs, and less debts. 


Which Road 
to lake? 


There is hardly a businessman who 
can sincerely say what road he should 
take to meet the conditions he con- 
fronts, so confusing is the outlook. 
In whichever direction he turns, ob- 
stacles face him. Taxes make it dif- 
ficult to earn a fair profit. The web 
of regulations holds his initiative in 
restraint. He no longer finds that 
freedom of business action which for- 
merly existed, but in its place is eco- 
nomic management directed from 
Washington by politicians and theo- 
rists without any business experience 
who know little of the businessman’s 
real problems. 

All seems so artificial to him except 
the increased bills he has to meet for 
all this hocus pocus. Under these cir- 
cumstances the existent confusion re- 
garding what road is safest for the 
businessman to follow is quite under- 
standable. Until these obstacles are 
removed the right and sure road can- 
not be clearly marked out. 
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The Vartety Chains— 


Important Laggard Group 
the 


ISCRIMINATORY taxation 
has been the chief bugbear of 
the market for chain store equities 
in recent years. The trend toward 
special chain store taxes became evi- 
dent in the early 1930s. All of the 
state laws levying such taxes were 
enacted in 1933 and subsequent years, 
and discriminatory taxes are now in 
effect in 22 states. But despite the 
fact that well over 100 measures for 
chain store taxation have been in- 
troduced, only three states have placed 
legislation of this type on their statute 
books since 1935. Nevertheless, the 
tax threat has continued to hang over 
the market for chain store equities. 


Tax Threats 


The persistence of this influence as 
a factor depressing the market for 
chain store stocks is attributable large- 
ly to two developments; first, the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision validat- 
ing the drastic Louisiana measure 
(basing the tax on the stores within 
the state upon the number of units in 
the entire chain) ; and second the Pat- 
man bill (presented to the last Con- 
gress and re-introduced at the current 
session) providing Federal taxation 
so confiscatory as to doom all of the 
important chain store companies in 
the event of enactment. 

It is questionable that any measure 


as extreme as the Patman bill could 
ever have found enough support in 
both Houses of Congress to assure 
its passage, but it was taken seriously 
and widely publicized until early 
this year. Now it is conceded to 
he practically a dead issue. And, al- 
though special taxation ranging from 
moderate to onerous is still in effect in 
several states, the tide also appears to 
have turned with respect to state lev- 
ies. The Georgia Senate killed a 
drastic chain store tax measure last 
month, the Florida Senate rejected 
a drastic increase in license taxes, and 
the Maine legislature voted down 
both a straight chain store levy and 
a graduated tax. The probabilities 
are that other political efforts directed 
against the chains will meet a similar 
fate. The chain organizations are be- 
ginning to reap the benefits of the 
efforts of their public relations de- 
partments. Educational campaigns 
prepared with the purpose of bringing 
home the fact that severe taxation will 
inevitably raise the cost of essential 
products to consumers of moderate 
ineans are registering with the mass of 
the voters. Other policies, notably co- 
operation with producers in market- 
ing surpluses of certain types of agri- 
cultural goods, have had salutary ef- 
fects, gaining the support of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
and other organizations in the fight 


against discriminatory taxation. Sev- 
enteen state legislatures have declined 
to approve chain store tax legisla- 
tion this year; bills providing for re- 
peal of such taxes are pending in three 
other states. 

These legislative trends. are par- 
ticularly encouraging because of the 
fact that the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Louisiana chain store 
tax case appeared to give the states 
a free rein in the application of dis- 
criminatory tax principles. However, 
some state and local court decisions 
have been favorable to the chain 
stores. Pennsylvania’s 1937 chain 
store tax (imposing levies ranging 
from $1 for one store to $500 for 
each store in a chain of 500 units or 
more) was held to be unconstitutional 
in the decision by the Dauphin County 
Court. Kentucky’s highest court has 
invalidated that state’s graduated 
chain store tax. 


New Policies 


New policies in merchandising have 
proved of material help in maintain- 
ing earnings. The variety chains, 
realizing that possibilities for expan- 
sion were limited in the sense that the 
approximate saturation point had been 
reached in number of units, increased 
the scope of their existing stores by 
raising price limitations, thus adding 


SALES AND EARNINGS OF LEADING VARIETY CHAINS 


Sales 
12 Months Ist Qu. Earnings Per Share of Dividends 
1937 1938 Annual 1939 ——Common Stock Paid Recent 
Chain Stores (in millions) Change Change 1937 1938 1938 Price 
$99.0 7.5 — 19% + 6.1% +$2.79 +$2.03 $1.90 27 
33.4 32.4 — 3.2 *4118 3.02 7 2.83 2.20 27 
ee rere 155.2 149.3 — 38 + 3.3 1.95 1.64 1.20 23 
a Pree 87.8 82.1 — 6.5 — 23 2.31 1.38 1.60 24 
McCrory Stores ........... 41.0 40.0 — 2.4 + 42 1.89 . 1.48 0.75 lt 
McLellan Stores ........... 22.6 22.2 — 17 41 7.1 1.30 + 0.93 0.60 8 
42.5 42.2 — 0.7 +11.3 5.84 4.77 3.25 53 
Melomer 22.4 20.1 —-10.4 4-14.5 4.13 1.48 1.25 20 
J. J. Newberry............. 50.3 49.0 — 25 + 7.2 5.27 4.05 2.10 34 
F. W. Woolworth.......... 304.7 304.3 — 0.1 + 3.5 3.40 2.95 2.40 44 


*2 months ended March 31. 


+Years ended January 31, 1938 and 1939. 
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greatly to their lines. Profits from 
sales of these higher priced goods have 
helped materially to offset the trend 
toward higher operating costs. Sev- 
eral of the larger grocery chains have 
met competition from the “super- 
markets” and other self-service stores 
by closing small, unprofitable units, 
consolidating in some localities, and, 
in some instances, opening large self- 
service units of their own to compete 
with the supermarkets. 

The effects of these policies and the 
inherent stability of chain store busi- 
ness volume are reflected in the statis- 
tics for 1938. Sales volume of the ten 
leading variety chains listed in the 
accompanying tabulation declined only 
some 2.3 per cent from the level of 
1937, despite generally unfavorable 
conditions which prevailed during a 
large part of the year. Aggregate 
net profits declined a little more than 
17% per cent. (In some instances, 
common stock earnings shown in the 
tabulation declined more on a per- 
centage basis than net income figures 
because of the leverage factor pro- 
vided by preferred stocks.) Increased 
taxes and labor costs accounted for 


a large part of the decrease in earn- 
ings. The 1938 reports of the large 
grocery chains show a much greater 
diversity of results than the variety 
chains. Two companies—Kroger and 
Safeway Stores—were able to report 
good gains in earnings, although sales 
deciined substantially. This seeming 
anomaly is explained by the fact that 
the decrease in sales volume was at- 
tributable to the closing of unprofit- 
able units. Kroger continued its con- 
solidation program, discontinuing a 
number of unprofitable stores; Safe- 
way closed several wholesale divisions 
which had been losing money. 

Sales trends during the first quarter 
of 1939 were generally satisfactory. 
Variety store sales held at about the 
same level as the last quarter of 1938, 
allowing for usual seasonal variations ; 
grocery chains made a better than 
seasonal showing. On a year-to-year 
basis, the first three months show a 
good gain over the poor first quarter 
of 1938. Volume later in the year 
will, of course, depend to some extent 
upon general business conditions. No 
sustained gains can be expected unless 
general purchasing power moves up- 


ward. However, the record shows an 
exceptional measure of stability, even 
in periods of industrial declines. Thus, 
cost factors assume real importance 
in calculations of earnings prospects, 
There is no certainty that the long 
upward trend of operating costs has 
been definitely halted. But the in- 
creases of the past few years have at 
least begun to level off ; the probabil- 
ity of any further substantial additions 
to labor or tax costs has greatly 
diminished. Among other factors, the 
current prospect that Social Security 
old age payroll taxes will be “frozen” 
at the present level until January 1, 
1943, is propitious for merchandising 
organizations employing large staffs. 
The indications that the worst is 
over with respect to attrition of chain 
store profit margins, and the possibil- 
ity of moderate gains in earnirigs on 
any sustained advance in sales volume, 
are tending toward restoration of 
some of the stronger equities in this 
group to their former position of 
favor among investors who are in- 
terested primarily in stocks offering 
greater than average assurance of 
stability of earnings and income. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 


Chapter XV- —Essential Investment Mathematics 


UST as the average schoolboy 

dreads his daily bout with the 
laws of arithmetic, so the average in- 
vestor tends to shy away from in- 
vestment problems involving the use 
of mathematics. Believing that the 
exact computation of yields, conver- 
sion parities and the value of rights 
requires special training or mathe- 
matical ability, many investors rely 
on approximations or guesses. This 
is entirely unnecessary and often ex- 
pensive. The formulas for calcula- 
tion of the various ratios used in in- 
vestment can be easily understood and 
as easily applied. 

One of the simplest and at the same 
time most essential uses to which 
mathematics can be put by the inves- 
tor is in figuring yields on stocks. For 
this purpose, it is merely necessary 
to divide the annual dividend in dol- 
lars by the price of the stock. Thus, 
an issue paying $2 per share per an- 
num yields 5 per cent when selling 
at 40, 4 per cent at 50, 3 1/3 per cent 


at 60 and so on. The current yield 
on a bond is computed in the same 
way: a 5 per cent bond yields 5.26 
per cent at 95, 4.76 per cent at 105. 
However, this figure has little signi- 
ficance in the case of a bond unless 
the investment is one of a temporary 
nature or the bond is perpetual. 
Since most bonds mature and are 
paid off at a definite price and at a 
stated time, the calculation of the 
yield available on the issue at a given 
price should include an adjustment 
for the difference between purchase 
price and maturity value. A $1,000 
bond paying 5 per cent and maturing 
in 5 years will pay the holder $250 
in interest if held to maturity, but 
if originally purchased at 95 will also 
yield a profit of $50. On the other 
hand, purchase at 105 would involve 
a loss of this amount. Prorating the 
discount or premium over the full 
five-year period and adding the for- 
mer or subtracting the latter from 
the current yield, we find that the 


bond in question will yield 6.18 per 
cent if purchased at 95 and only 3.89 
per cent at 105. . 

The formula for determining bond 
yields is complicated and it is unnec- 
essary for the investor to learn tt, 
since tables have been compiled show- 
ing the yields to maturity of obliga- 
tions of various coupon rates and ma 
turities when purchased at different 
prices. If a bond purchased at 4 
premium is callable prior to maturity, 
the life of the bond used in computing 
the net yield should, as a conserva- 
tive policy, be considered to be the 
interval to the first call date rather 
than to maturity if there is any ree 
sonable possibility that the obligation 
may be called. The yield on bonds 
callable at a premium cannot be cal- 
culated from ordinary bond _ tables; 
special premium tables exist for this 
purpose. It is quite possible for bonds 
to give minus yields ; this occurs when 
the premium over call price or matu- fi 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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The Market Outlook 


Improvement in the domestic outlook has offset continued 
uncertainty abroad as a market factor. Business expected 
soon to complete current adjustment period. 


HE crisis in Europe remains far from any 

definite settlement, but the domestic security 
markets have more recently been giving more 
weight to developments at home. Here also the 
situation falls far short of providing an ideal set- 
ting for a sustained advance in stock prices, 
although trends have recently begun to move in 
the right direction. Although the deadlock in the 
month-old bituminous strike tightened, according 
to public reports, informed observers were of the 
opinion that an agreement was closer than appear- 
ed on the surface. A settlement would of course 
remove one of the most seriously adverse factors 
barring business revival. 


HAT business is in a position to move ahead 

at a good pace, given any encouragement, is 
attested to by the manner in which activity has 
recently held up in the face of the coal strike, the 
war scares, unseasonable weather in large parts 
of the country, and refusal of the Administration 
to take the steps needed to put trade and industry 
on a sound basis. Now, hopes are growing that 
Congress, having spent four months in little more 
than discussion, will follow its usual pattern and 
devote the next two months to actual accomplish- 
ments, including legislation which will ease the tax 
burden on business enterprise. On the action to 
be taken in the Capitol will depend largely the 
pace and extent of the business up-turn which 
seems now to be in the making. 


CTIVITY is likely to form a horizontal pat- 
tern for a number of weeks yet to come, but 
failure of the traditional spring rise to occur con- 
stitutes no valid reason for assuming that im- 
provement must thereby be postponed until au- 
tumn, In fact, the 1939 performance gives prom- 


ise of roughly duplicating the course which char- 
acterized 1938 when a downward trend in the 
first half of the year was followed by a vigorous 
climb in the last six months. The degree of vigor 
of the movement in prospect for this year still is 
uncertain, but its direction seems now to be rea- 
sonably assured. Actual outbreak of warfare 
abroad, the probabilities of which seem to have 
diminished for this year, could of course delay the 
turn, but for reasons previously outlined such an 
eventuality would doubtless later bring in its 
wake a sharp expansion in those industries which 
would be called upon to furnish needed materials 
to the democracies. 


HE “line formation” which characterized the 

stock market during the past several weeks 
has been broken by a sharp rise on increasing 
volume, a very encouraging performance from 
the technician’s point of view. Improvement has 
been the order in the bond market, and com- 
modities have at last shown signs of coming to 
life. All in all, the general picture is one which 
suggests that some change in investment policies 
is warranted. The outlook still is not sufficiently 
clear to justify aggressive purchases of volatile 
stocks, but those who are in a position to assume 
somewhat greater than usual risks would seem 
justified in adding moderately to their holdings 
of issues which afford adequate yields and at the 
same time have potentialities for appreciation of 
greater degree than those possessed by the “storm 
cellar” type of stock. Further price irregularity 
will doubtless be seen from time to time, but in- 
dividuals endowed with reasonable patience 
should see present purchases work out advan- 
tageously before the current year approaches a 
close.—IlV ritten May 4; Rithard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Rail Reorganization : 


Since no major railroad reorganization has 
been completed under Section 77, there has been 
no opportunity for a judicial determination of the 
validity of the basic principles of this measure, or 
a court interpretation of certain of its provisions 
which have been the subject of disputes between 
bondholders and equity interests. Doubts as to 
its constitutionality have been expressed by emi- 
nent lawyers, mainly on the assumption that the 
law deprives bondholders of their right to en- 
force their contracts by foreclosure action. In a 
ruling on the reorganization proceedings of the 
Spokane International Railway, the ICC has re- 
versed its former position, holding that bondhold- 
ers have the right to foreclose if necessary to ef- 
fectuate the reorganization ‘plan. This decision 
appears to establish an important precedent which 
may help to accelerate other reorganizations under 
Section 77. The matter of foreclosure rights may 
yet be tested in the courts, but if the principle 
which has now been adopted by the ICC stands, 
the power of stockholder interests to cause inter- 
minable delays in rail reorganizations will be re- 
moved. 


Commodities: 


In addition to copper, which recently was 
marked up in price by leading producers, other 
commodities have begun to make a better per- 
formance. In the past ten days, July wheat has 
moved up more than five cents a bushel. Cotton 
has been moving up, and strength in that staple 
has favorably affected silk. Hides have been 
strong, and sugar is at a new high for the year. 
After touching a 1939 low of 138.6 on April 24, 
Moody’s spot commodity price index has risen 
almost every day, the latest figure being 141.2. 
Little is more effective in bringing reluctant buy- 
ers into the market than rising prices and the 
threat of further rises to come. Although this 
turn in important commodities does not of itself 
indicate that general business is about to embark 
upon an upward trend, it is just one more part 
of a general picture which supports the opinion 
that coming months should see a rising rate of 
industrial activity. 


Autos: 


Automobile manufacturers reduced their pro- 
duction schedules for the last week of April, total 
outturn for that period being about 86,640 units 


(16) 
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against 90,280 in the previous week (Ward's Re- 
ports). Industry observers are of the opinion 
that the 1939 production peak has now been 
passed, although the wide gains from year-ago 
levels are expected to continue. May alone, for 
instance, is looked to to provide a 70 per cent in- 
crease from the same 1938 month. Already this 
year, the automobile industry has turned out 
about 1.4 million units against less than 900,000 
in the same months of last year. And although 
the very gratifying level of first quarter earnings 
is not expected to be continued into the current 
three months, results nevertheless will make good 
comparisons with the figures for the same 1938 
period. 

Market Opinion: The shares of such compa- 
nies as General Motors and Chrysler at current 
levels are quite reasonably priced in relation to in- 
dicated earnings for the year, and should fully 
participate in any general stock market improve- 
ment. 


Shoes: 


The trend in the shoe and leather industry for 
the first half of the current year will doubtless 
run contrary to the experience of the first six 
months of 1938. During that period shoe and 
leather output was well below consumption levels, 
and production dropped 11 per cent below retail 
shoe sales. So far this year, shoe output has 
been substantially ahead of last year’s compara- 
tive period, an increase of 18.9 per cent being 
recorded for the March quarter over the first 
three months of 1938. Inventory position is 
sound and well adjusted to actual needs; prices 
are firm, portending better profit margins for 
shoe producers and retailers for the first half 
than were recorded last year. 

Market Opinion: Although lacking in attrac- 
tion for capital appreciation, shoe company equi- 
ties have considerable appeal for those seeking 
steady income. 


Sugars: 


Prices for world sugar are currently quoted 
in London at the highest levels for years and this 
development has already had a strengthening ef- 
fect upon our domestic government-regulated 
market. Beet sugar deliveries for the first quarter 
showed a decline of some 18 per cent compared 
with the like period a year ago, but the aggregate 
since last October is over 52 per cent ahead of 
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the corresponding months in 1937-1938. The 
average retail price for refined sugar in the United 
States last year was 5.3 cents (including 0.535- 
cent excise tax) as compared with the lowest an- 
nual average of 5.1 cents in 1932 without the tax. 
A better average is indicated for the current year, 
with the price trend pointing upward, and this 
means correspondingly improved profit margins 
for domestic producers. 


Newsprint : 


Stocks of newsprint in publishers’ hands at 
the end of March totalled only 256,000 tons, little 
more than a month’s supply at current rate of con- 
sumption, and the lowest seen in nearly three 
years. Thus at last the abnormally large inven- 
tories that had been built up in anticipation of the 
price increase effected January 1, 1938, have been 
brought back to more manageable proportions. 
Both sales and earnings of the newsprint com- 
panies this year should be materially better than 
the 1938 showings. 

Market Opinion: Despite the prospects for 
better profits this year, characteristically erratic 
nature of the newsprint industry places the shares 
of even the better situated companies in a defi- 
nitely speculative category. 


Distillers: 


Sales of distilled liquors have been running 
ahead of a year ago, and production has been de- 
clining. Result: Distillers’ profits have improved 
significantly. But output has not been cut suffi- 
ciently to prevent further increases in stocks of 
liquors, which now stand at an all-time high of 
516.7 million gallons—as against an average of 
around 225 million gallons in the several decades 
prior to Prohibition. With these huge holdings 
overhanging the market it is clear that the trend 
of selling prices will continue to decline for a con- 
siderable number of years, as more and more 
liquor attains suitable age for consumption. 


Market Opinion: Although there is little pros- 
pect of spectacular earnings growth ahead, profits 
of leading distillers should continue to show rea- 
sonable stability, barring drastic price wars. The 
attraction of the shares of such companies is large- 
ly for the generous incomes afforded. 


Fuel Oil: 


Stocks of gas and fuel oil have declined below 
comparable year-earlier levels for the first time 
since August 28, 1937. The present level of 126.7 
million barrels furnishes a very favorable com- 
parison with the record total of 154.6 million bar- 
rels registered last November 12. Fuel oil inven- 
tories have declined almost without interruption 
since that date, primarily because of larger in- 
dustrial demand. However, the active marketing 
season for the product is now about over, and 
there is little hope that stocks can be maintained 
at present levels throughout the summer, barring 
drastic curtailment of refinery runs. Indications 
are that fuel oil stocks will continue sufficiently 
excessive to constitute a problem, but if business 
activity is well maintained the situation should 
be kept in hand much better than was the case 
last year. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 


Shoe Industry—March output gains 19.1 per cent 
over February; first quarter production increases 18.9 
per cent over like 1938 period. 


Mail Order Sales—Running at record levels. 


Carloadings—Move contra-seasonally ahead of pre- 
vious week; remain above year-ago levels. 


Neutral Factors: 
Congress—Adjournment prospects clouded by fail- 
ure to take positive action on neutrality question. 


Tax Revision—Modification of Social Security Act 
may be seen as business aid. 


Negative Factors: 


Foreign—Hitler reply to Roosevelt fails to dispel 
uncertainty. 


Coal Industry—Bituminous coal deadlock continues. 
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Comments on Recommended Issues 


Current Recommendations 


HE complete list of Current Recom- 

mendations, which previously appeared 
each week on this page, henceforth will ap- 
pear every fourth week. Any additions or 
deletions which occur in the meantime will 
be duly outlined, with reasons for the 
changes given. When the tabulation of 
recommendations is omitted, this page will 
be largely devoted to factual reports on pre- 
vious recommendations, such as appear here 
this week, and other analyses and discussions 
of subjects of investment interest. 


Bethlehem Steel: 


By reporting March quarter net of $2.4 mil- 
lion (17 cents per share) company made one of 
the better comparative showings in the steel in- 
dustry. In the like period a year ago, profit was 
$995,000. As of March 31, unfilled orders ex- 
panded to another peacetime top, at more than 
$192 million. A good portion of this total was 
represented by shipbuilding business—a reflection 
of armament demand plus Maritime Commission 
activity. Current operations of Bethlehem are at 
59 per cent of ingot capacity, the highest so far 
this year, but incoming business is running at 
about 49 per cent. As far as the steel industry 
in general is concerned, President Grace expects 
some slowing down in demand during the second 
quarter but no sharp drop. At the recent annual 
meeting, Mr. Grace stressed the need for a gen- 
eral boost in steel prices in the interests of better 
profit margins. (Approx. price, 56.) 


Curtiss-Wright ‘‘A”’: 


For three months to March 31, net income 
amounted to $1.7 million, equivalent to $1.47 per 
class A share. This represented a year-to-year 
gain of more than 130 per cent and contrasted 
with $734,000, or 63 cents per class A share, re- 
corded in the corresponding quarter of 1938. Set- 
ting a new profits peak, the March quarter re- 
sult constituted the best period showing in Curtiss- 
Wright history. Coincident with release of in- 
terim earnings, it was revealed that Curtis Aero- 
plane division had been awarded a $12.9 million 
contract from the U. S. Army for 400 pursuit 
planes. It was stated that the question of a divi- 
dend on the class A stock would be considered by 
the board at their June meeting. Last payment on 
this issue was $1 in 1938. (Approx. price. 26.) 


IV 


Montgomery Ward: 


At the recent annual meeting, Mr. Sewell L. 
Avery, Chairman, revealed that operations so far 
in 1939 were resulting in new sales and earnings 
records. First quarter profit was estimated at 
around $3.8 million, or 70 cents a share, In 1938, 
the initial fiscal period resulted in a profit of $2.1 
million, or 33 cents a share. In the first two months 
of the current fiscal year—February and March 
—sales ran 15 per cent ahead of like 1938 levels ; 
and for the first three weeks of April, gains in- 
creased to around 19 per cent.. In regard to the 
effect of war on company’s business, Mr. Avery 
declared that, based on Ward’s experiences, out- 
break of a large European war would not occasion 
immediate distress. (Approx. price, 47.) 


Radio Corp. $3.50 pfd.: 


Despite narrowed profit margins and lower in- 
come from royalties, March quarter net of $1,- 
448,000, or $1.61 per preferred share, was nomi- 
nally ahead of like 1938 levels. The showing was 
largely the result of well maintained operations in 
all divisions of the company. In the first four 
months this year, gross time sales of the NBC 
subsidiary amounted to $15.5 million, an increase 
of 7.7 per cent over the similar period a year ago. 
Reflecting popular interest in music, RCA-Vic- 
tor is enjoying increased volume; on the other 
hand, communications business so far this year 
has been stalemated as a result of unsettled condi- 
tions abroad. Bank loans were reduced by $3 mil- 
lion during the quarter and interest on the re- 
mainder ($5 million) was reduced to 134 per cent 
from 2% per cent. (Approx. price, 60.) 


Square D Company: 


In the first three months of 1939, company re- 
ported net income of around $121,000 or 35 cents 
a share, contrasted with $66,000 or 19 cents per 
share in the corresponding period of 1938. This 
was a year-to-year increase of more than 83 per 
cent and represented an acceleration of gains wit- 
nessed since beginning of the current year. For 
all of 1938, profit was $495,000, equivalent to 
$1.17 per share. Chief operating interest of Square 
D is the manufacture of various types of electrical 
devices and supplies. A short time ago, however, 
company announced that it would enter the com- 
mercial refrigerator and air-conditioning fields on 
a sizeable scale with its new valves and regulators. 
While export business is a factor, foreign ship- 
ments are almost entirely to Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica and the Philippines. (Approx. price, 20.) 
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Marketwise and Otherwise 


ISPLAYING a capriciousness which constitutes a 

never ending puzzle to many of its followers, the 
stock market signalled the passing of Adolf Hitler's 
speech by lapsing into its greatest dullness of the year. At 
the mid-point last week, however, a ray of light stabbed 
through the domestic clouds and volume expanded to 
700,000 shares, the best in about three weeks. Led by 
the aviation, motor and utility shares, the market as a 
whole recovered to its highest levels since the low point 
reached early last month. Measured by the industrials, 
the net gain as of last Wednesday was more than 11 
points. 


OME market observers have been consoling them- 
selves during recent sparse trading sessions by draw- 
ing a parallel between the current period and the April- 
June months last year. In 1938, there were five one- 
million share days in April, three in May and none in 
June until the twentieth; as a matter of fact, trading on 
June 8 totalled but 278,410 shares. Twelve days later, 
however, both volume and prices inaugurated the sensa- 
tional climb that is now history. 


CONTRIBUTING factor in last week’s improved 
sentiment was the broad rise in commodities. After 
having remained in a narrow range for months, wheat 
came to life in spectacular fashion and was followed by 
silk, rubber, sugar, hides and wool. The first interpreta- 
tion was that wheat was responding to adverse weather 
reports. Later, though, there was talk of Europe storing 
food supplies to meet war eventualities. Whatever the 
cause, as far as commodities in general are concerned, 
continued strength should prove salutary to the stock 
market. 


N LINE with expectations, the foreign exchange mar- 

ket provided the best mirror to the effect of the Ger- 
man Chancellor’s reply to President Rooseveit. The pre- 
ponderantly critical—rather than belligerent—tone of the 
speech, was reflected in a noticeable let-up in pressure 
on foreign currencies. Aside from the Belgian belga, 
which was dominantly influenced by a special situation, 
the Netherlands guilder provided the chief pyrotechnics 
in this direction. The spurt here was particularly inter- 
esting since guilders are generally considered the cur- 
rency most sensitive to war news. As a matter of fact, 
reports are that Germany’s inner circle has taken specu- 
lative advantage of this situation on several occasions. 


S ILLUSTRATED by the remarks of Mr. Eugene 
G. Grace, President of Bethlehem Steel, the in- 
dustry is badly in need of higher prices for its products 
if better profits are to be seen. With March quarter out- 
put down only 3-1/3 per cent from the final 1938 period, 
combined net income of 23 companies producing 86 per 
cent of the nation’s steel was off around 20 per cent. 
Within the trade, belief is that price increases will not 
be seen unless incoming orders reach a level which would 
make rapid deliveries impossible. 


HILE most of the advisory services do not expect 

a severe trade recession, they are practically unani- 
mous in recommending “storm cellar” issues at the pres- 
ent time. Some of them have directed attention to divi- 
dend paying cyclical common stocks with strong trade 
and financial positions. But by and large, attention is 
being directed to the equities which have a reputation 
for comparatively stable earnings and dividends—Writ- 
ten May 3. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED MAY 3, 1939 
Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -——Price— 
Stock Traded Open Last Change Stock Traded Open _ Last 
Chrysler Corporation ....... 92,300 625% 65% +3 North American Aviation... 27,000 13% 153% 
General Motors ............ 73,300 41% 42% +13% Socony-Vacuum ............ 26,200 11% i ee 
65,000 46% 46% +% Anaconda Copper .......... 24,800 223%4 2334 
63,200 355% + % Kennecott Copper ........ 24,700 30% 32 
54,300 7% 7% —% Consolidated Edison, N. Y... 24,000 30 303% 
Curtiss-Wright ...........s. 51,400 - 5 6 +1 International Nickel ........ 23,800 45% 46% 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 40,400 5534 55% 23,800 15% 155% 
Martin (Glenn L.).......... 34,500 32% 35% +2% North American Company... 23,700 21% 21 
General Electric ............ 32,900 345% 34 —% Eastman Kodak ......ccc0<: 23,400 138% 146% 
New York Central R.R...... 31,800 1334 14 +% Greyhound Corporation .... 23,400 16% 17% 
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Valuable for 


Future 


Reference 


Consumers Power Company 
Earnings and Price Range (CMS)Pfd. 


No. 958 


Data revised to May 3, 1939 


Incorporated: 1910, Maine. Office: Jackson, ij 
Michigan. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday 60 
in April. 40 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$123,801,000 20 20 
stock $5 cum. 0 

stock $4.50 cum. 

tCommon stock (no par).:.... 1,643,080 shs 


*Callable at 
tAll owned by ©. Ss. 

Business: Various utility services are furnished in an ex- 
tensive area in Michigan, including Lansing, Flint, Saginaw, 
Battle Creek, Grand Rapids and Jackson. About 80% of total 
revenues is derived from electric service, the balance mainly 
from manufactured and natural gas. 

Management: Controlled by Commonwealth & Southern. 

Financial Position: Unusually strong for a utility. Net work- 
ing capital at end of 1938, $12.8 million; cash, $5.5 million; 
marketable securities, $3.4 million. Working capital ratio; 
3.4-to-1. Book value of preferred stock, $145.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the former and present preferred stocks. 

Outlook: As territory is highly industrialized, earnings are 
consegently affected by fluctuations in the volume of produc- 
tion, particularly in the automobile and related industries. 
Earnings under average conditions previde a good margin over 
preferred requirements. 

Comment: The preferred stocks qualify for average invest- 
ment purposes. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE ll $4.50 


7Callable at $110. 


ear’s ivi- 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Totat dends Price Range 
$2.49 2.24 $2.01 $2.05 $8.79 
19334 2.80 2.58 2.25 2.50 10.13 7 - 
1935 2.93 2.73 2.33 3.24 11.23 7 Taee 
3.29 2.74 2.47 4.19 12.09 
3.81 3.28 3.06 3.41 13.55 $4.50 t92%—79% 
| eee 3.41 2.68 2.41 3.40 11.90 4.50 95%—78 

2.25 


“Seen? on present capitalization. $4.50 preferred shares were issued in 1937. 
tTo May %, 1939. 


No. 212 Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 


No. 120 George W. Helme Company 
sbornings and Price (GHH) 
Data revised to May 3. 1939 ron 
Incorporated: 1911, New Jersey. Office: 90 
4% Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Annual 60 PRICE RANGE 


meeting: First Monday in March, in Jersey 
City, N. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
“Preferred stock 7% non 
cumulative ($100 par)......... 33,829 shs 


Common stock ($25 par)........ 240,000 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: One of the leading manufacturers of snuff and 
ground tobacco, accounting for about one-third of the total 
domestic snuff production. Products are sold directly to the 
jobbing trade and include some 40 different brands. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital at end of 
1938, $14.2 million; cash, $2.7 million; marketable securities, 
$8.2 million. Working capital ratio: 12.2-to-1. Book value of 
common, $44.74 a share. 

Dividend Record: Stable and liberal. Dividends paid on both 
issues without interruption since 1912. Present annual rate 
of $5 regular and $2 extra in force since 1929. 

Outlook: Determining earnings factor is volume of snuff 
consumption which has shown a remarkable degree of sta- 
bility over a period of years. This stability, on the other hand, 
precludes material earnings expansion. 

Comment: The preferred is a high grade investment issue 
and is closely held. The common stock’s primary appeal is for 
income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND AND foe OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1934 1937 or 1939 

Earned per share. $7.45 $6. $6. $6.01 $5.8 

Dividends paid ..... *7.00 *7.00 *7.00 711.75 *7.00 *7.00 37:00 *£$4.50 
Price Range: 

BEER ccccccveresess 815% 105 145 141 141 126 111 1117 

50 69% 101 127 117 86 80% 


*Including $2 extra. Including $2 extra and $4.75 special extra. To May 3, 1939. 


Data revised to May 3, 1939 soe amnings and Price Range (HH)B 


Incorporated: 1929, Michigan. Office: 2188 

National Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Annual 40 i". 

meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number 30 PRICE RANGE 

of stor kholders (December 31, 1938): Class 20 

A, 1,941: Class B, 7,534. 10 a 

Capitalization: None 0 $4 
reference stoc 2.50 cum. 

Class 174,000 shs $2 

Class B stock (no par)........ 785,057 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 

2 
*Callable at $45 per share at any time 1931 ‘32°33 “34 '35 °36 ‘37 1938 


prior to July 1, 1953. Convertible share- 
for-share into class B. 


Business: Manufactures principally automobile parts, in- 
cluding shock absorbers, springs, bumpers, steering knuckles, 
tire locks, metal tire covers, heaters, etc. Also manufactures 
parts and accessories for airplanes, farm implements and elec- 
trical refrigerators. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital at end of 1938, 
$5.2 million; cash, $1.7 million. Working capital ratio: 6.4-to-1. 
Book value of Class B stock, $4.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments made on Class A since 
1929; except 1933. On Class B, none since 1937. 

Outlook: Although earnings continue to reflect principally 
changes in the volume of automobile production, increasing 
benefits of the product diversification program should tend 
to modify earnings swings resulting from variations in the 
level of activity of the automotive industry. 

Comment: The shares, of speculative caliber, represent the 
risks of industries subject to sharp cyclical fluctuations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE ‘OF —— B STOCK: 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total poe Price Range 
4%— 1 


Qu. ended: 
1932 


D$0.47 D$0.01 D$0.438 D$0.41 D$1.31 None % 

D 0.45 0.06 D 0.04 D 0.38 D 0.81 None 6%— 1 
0.18 0.47 0.038 D 0.05 0.63 None 8%— 2% 
1.01 0.97 0.08 0.51 2.57 $0.25 31%— 6% 
0.63 1.15 0.31 0.16 2.25 2.87% 32%—225 
0.66 1.16 D 0.02 0.33 2.14 1.50 27%— 6 

D 0.10 0.04 D 0.21 0.47 0.20 None 18%— 6 
0.38 “None *17%— 8% 


*To May 3, 1939. 


No. 100 Hudson Motor Car Company 


. Earnings and Price Range (HT) 


Data revised to May 3, 1939 4 PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1909, Michigan. Office at 20 

Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting: May 20. 10 

Number of stockholders: 10,609. 0 $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $1,963, 322 snare $2 
Capital stock (no par)........ 1,588,810 ~ $2 

OEFICIT PER SHARE 


4 
1931 °32 °33 °35 °36 ‘37 1938 


Business: Largest “independent” automobile manufacturer, 
occupying fifth place in the American industry. Output lim- 
ited to low and medium priced fields. 

Management: A. E. Barit, associated with company since its 
formation, has been president since 1936. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital at end of 
1938, $8.4 million; cash, $10 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $15.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments in pre-depression years. 
Omitted 1933-36. Paid 25 cents per share in 1937. None since. 

Outlook: The company occupies an important position 
among the independents in the motor group, but is able to 
realize substantial earnings only in years when total produc- 
tion volume is larger than average. No substantial inroads 
upon the major share of the business obtained by the “Big 
Three” appear likely. 

Comment: The stock is one of the more speculative equities 
in a group which is subject to sharp cyclical fluctuations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE og STOCK: 
ivi 
Mar. 31 


nded: 


Price Range 
11%— 2% 


1D$0.78 91 
D 0.93 3. 
D 0.50 24%— 6% 
0.15 17%— 6% 
0.38 
0.01 23%— 4 
D 0.96 10 — 
4% 


May 3, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, see page 30) 
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Survey 
Power Light 


Oil, natural gas and sulphur reserves enhance infla- 


tion possibilities of preferred and common stock. 


VUPPLYING. utility services to 
S over 1,400 communities in 12 
states, the Electric Power & Light 
system is clearly subject to the regu- 
latory provisions of the Public Utility 
Act. But the system is largely con- 
centrated in four contiguous states, 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi. The also relatively important 
and integrated Utah-Idaho properties 
could presumably be retained under 
the “one or more additional integrated 
systems” section of the Act, or if need 
be could perhaps be traded to Ameri- 
can Power & Light (also an Electric 
Bond & Share affiliate) in return for 
that system’s Texas units. Services 
in the other states are largely inci- 
dental to the efficient functioning of 
the entire natural gas system and 
would appear to qualify as integrated. 


Swapping Prospects 


While the system does not appear 
to have any serious problems for com- 
pliance with the Act, it could readily 
enter into arrangements with other 
systems (American Power & Light, 
National Power & Light, Engineers 
Public Service, Cities Service, and 
Middle West Corporation) for swap- 
ping or pooling of the unqualified 
nits in the common interest. Such 
voluntary integration should result in 
important operating economies. In 
respect to both the Utility Act and 
competition from TVA or other large 
public power districts, Electric Power 
« Light seems to be better situated 
than many other systems, including 
the ones named above. Inasmuch, 
however, as the ‘‘death sentence” pro- 
visions of the Act are so litigious as 
to be unworkable and unenforceable, 
it seems likely that this destructive 
piece of legislation will be favorably 
modified, at least under the next Ad-- 
ministration. 

The principal holdings of Electric 
Power & Light are now represented by 
second preferred and common stocks 


of subsidiaries, and over 56 per cent 
of its net equity in income of sub- 
sidiaries in 1938 accrued from com- 
panies having preferred stock div- 
idend arrearages. Small changes in 
subsidiary revenues, therefore, have 
a pronounced effect upon the holding 
company’s participation. This effect, 
particularly in relation to the earn- 
ings for the common stock, is further 
magnified by the use and cost of 
money represented by the company’s 
own $32 million debentures and $85 
million preferred stocks. On pre- 
ferred stocks held by the public, div- 
idend arrears at the end of 1938 
amounted to $11.6 million on the $45 
million United Gas first preferred, 
$12.1 million on electric subsidiaries 
(mainly Utah and New Orleans 
units), and $35.5 million on the parent 
company’s own stocks. Largely off- 
setting this potential liability, is the 
arrearage of $42.3 million on the $88.5 
million of United Gas second pre- 
ferred entirely owned by Electric 
Power & Light. 

These large dividend accumulations 
are mainly the result of inability in 
the depression years to raise advan- 
tageously the capital funds needed for 
expansion of service. Gross additions 
to plant, since 1934 alone, amount to 
over $111 million. Some public finan- 
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cing was done—but chiefly for re- 
funding purposes—by the Idaho and 
Dallas units. So, these huge expendi- 
tures for plant improvement have 
been financed almost wholly out of 
earnings. And publicly-held debt at 
the end of 1938 was also $20.6 mil- 
lion less than in 1932. Furthermore, 
the cash position and the relationship 
of current assets to current liabilities 
have been strengthened. Over the 
same period, electric customers have 
increased their annual use by 34.3 per 
cent, rates per kwh. have declined 
23.9 per cent, and annual billings per 
customer have increased only 2.4 per 
cent. Patently, public relations are 
much better. 


Recapitalization 


The unfavorable first inferences 
that might be drawn from the pres- 
ence of such substantial dividend ar- 
rears must, therefore, be modified to 
include the materially greater over all 
improvement in the general financial 
picture that has actually taken place. 
Given improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions and access to the capi- 
tal market, the large refunding sav- 
ings, that at 20 to 30 per cent of total 
fixed charges and preferred dividend 
requirements would amount to $6 mil- 
lion—$9 million a year, would alone 
clean up the arrears in a fairly short 
time. Any recapitalization that would 
reduce the principal amount of debt 
by broadening the common stock base, 
would further strengthen the general 
picture. 

Electric Bond & Share owns some 
$54 million debt of United Gas, all of 
the latter’s second preferred is owned 
by Electric P. & L. and the combined 
three systems have nearly $42 million 
cash resources. These facts should 
materially facilitate the carrying out 
of any extensive refunding or adjust- 
ment plans. 

The discovery of the Rodessa oil 
field in Louisiana in 1935 played an 
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important part in accelerating the sys- 
tem’s earnings recovery following the 
low point in 1933, but the recovery in 
natural gas and electric revenues was 
more substantial. From a loss of 
$2.33 per common share in 1933, the 
come-back to a profit ef $1.17 a share 
in 1937 was spectacular. The recovery 
in electric revenues that has occurred 
since the first half of 1938 has been 
offset by sharply lower oil sales as a 
result of proration and the drop in oil 
and gasoline prices, which also in- 
directly affected revenues from indus- 
trial sales of natural gas. So, 1938 
showed a loss of 30 cents per common 
share. 

In the chart (on the previous page) 
of the principal earnings items for the 
past ten years, the acquisition of 
United Gas in March-April, 1930, 
was mainly responsible for the in- 
creased revenues for 1930 and 1931, 
but the deal boosted fixed charge ‘re- 
quirements to such an extent that the 
full year 1931 showed only a slight 
gain in net income over 1929. The 
revenue growth has been so rapid 
since 1933, that for 1937 revenues 
were up $42 million or 62 per cent. 
And, in spite of increasing the de- 
duction for depreciation and deple- 
tion by $6.8 million or 87 per cent, 
the company was able to carry over 
28 per cent of the revenue gain 
through to net income. Moreover, 
disregarding the down turn in busi- 
ness in 1938, the amount of deprecia- 
tion, and its ratio to revenues, were 
both further increased in that year. 


Shares Attractive? 


The $7 preferred and common 
stocks are currently quoted only 
slightly above the panicky March 31, 
1938, low prices of 18 and 6%, re- 
spectively. In 1937 they sold as high 
as 92% and 265%, and in 1938 as high 
as 46% and 14. Although these stocks 
are evidently highly speculative and it 
is evident that they involve consider- 
able risk and uncertainty, they do 
seem to be well deflated at current 
low prices. For one thing, in the 
event of a protracted coal strike which 
would seriously affect many utilities, 
Electric Power & Light’s electric 
utilities can continue to use oil and 
natural gas for the economic genera- 
tion of power, and there would also be 
a greater general demand for oil and 
gas. Also, in the event of a major 
war, revenues from the sale of oil, 
gasoline, natural gas and sulphur at 
probably higher prices would be 
greatly increased. 


Bond Market Digest 


RADING activity showed con- 

siderable improvement over the 
extremely low volume of the two pre- 
ceding weeks, and good price gains 
were recorded in most sections of the 
list. New York tractions continued 
their rise on a substantial turnover, 
and rails made moderate recoveries, 
but their action was overshadowed by 
that of the utility list. New highs 
were reached by a number of utility 
bonds in both high grade and medium 
grade divisions. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 42s 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia first 
44s have been in a highly speculative 
position for a long time, and recent 
developments tend to increase doubts 
that the road will be able to avoid a 
capital readjustment. A transfer of 
funds to more promising speculative 
media seems advisable (recent price, 
39). Operations in the first quarter 
showed moderate improvement, with 
earnings approximately covering 
fixed charges. But second quarter 
results will doubtless be poor; traf- 
fic slumped badly in April because 
of the coal mine shut-down and other 
factors. Even if the coal labor con- 
troversy is settled in the near future, 
average traffic volume for the quarter 
is likely to be low, in the absence of 
any indication of a sharp rebound in 
steel operations. The road is ill 
equipped to weather a period of poor 
traffic; its financial position is decid- 
edly weak. In addition to its own 
working capital problems, the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia guarantees 
principal and interest on bonds of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corpora- 
tion, which was placed in receiver- 
ship on April 19. This guaranty is 
secured by a lien upon a part of the 
railroad’s properties. 


World’s Fair Bonds 


Attendance figures for the first few 
weeks of the New York World’s 
Fair are not likely to prove especially 
significant, but total paid admissions 
will be of more than academic inter- 
est to holders of the Fair Corpora- 
tion’s bonds when the vacation season 


brings the maximum number of visi- 
tors. The indenture requires that 40 
per cent of the gate receipts be turned 
over daily to the trustee for the deb- 
entures. It is estimated that an aver- 
age daily attendance of at least 300,- 
000 will be necessary if the Fair is to 
cover its expenses and pay off the 
$27.8 million debentures which were 
sold to cover a part of the costs. Ad- 
missions fell sharply below that level 
after the opening day. Attendance 
statistics for the first few days had 
little effect upon the market for the 
World’s Fair debentures, which have 
been quoted around 75 bid, 77 asked. 


Minnesota P. & L. 44s 


The market for Minnesota Power 
& Light bonds has shown better than 
average stability despite recent indi- 
cations that the 1939 volume of iron 
ore shipments will fall substantially 
below the early estimates. As the 
company’s territory includes Duluth 
and the iron ore range country, its 
earnings are affected by variations in 
the rate of steel operations. However, 
these fluctuations are not of vital im- 
portance, since fixed charges have 
been earned 1.50 times or better 
in all recent years; coverage in 1938 
was 1.66 times as against 1.88 times 
in 1937. Appreciation possibilities are 
limited by call prices; the 4%s, at 
par, are only 134 points below the 
level at which they may be redeemed. 
The 5s are quoted around the current 
call price of 104 which drops to 103 
next December. Both issues offer bet- 
ter than average yields for securities 
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of their investment rank and appear 
suitable for medium grade lists. The 
44s offer a lower current yield, but 
might be preferable since their re- 
demption price remains at 10134 until 
May 1, 1940, and drops only one- 
quarter of one per cent for each 6- 
year period thereafter. 


40 Wall St. 6s 


Default of May 1 interest on Forty 
Wall Street Corporation (Manhat- 
tan Company Building) first mort- 
gage 6s serves as a reminder that in- 
vestors in real estate bonds are still 
suffering from the effects of exces- 
sive office building construction in the 
building boom which terminated in 
1930. The general surplus of metro- 
politan office building space created in 
that era has, of course, been aggra- 
vated in the downtown financial dis- 
trict of New York by the cumulative 
effects of the years of subnormal ac- 
tivity in the capital markets. The 
Forty Wall Street Corporation, op- 
erating one of the largest of the 
downtown skyscrapers, reports the 
necessity of making rent concessions 
in order to obtain renewals of leases 
expiring this year and in 1940. The 
resultant reduction in rentals re- 
ceivable in 1939 will necessitate a 
readjustment of capital. Under the 
reorganization plan which has been 
proposed, the holder of each $1,000 
first mortgage 6 per cent bonds would 
receive $500 first mortgage 4 per cent 
cumulative income bonds, $600 gen- 
eral mortgage non-cumulative income 
bonds and eight shares of common 
stock, The first 6s, which were 
quoted around 40 not long ago, de- 
clined to the low 20s. 


First Step 


FTER a nine-year lapse, the first 
step in restoring dividends to 
preferred shareholders of Seiberling 
Rubber Company will be taken next 
month. On June 1, stockholders will 
vote on a plan of recapitalization 
which, contains provisions regard- 
ing the sale of new prior preference 
stock. Among other things, proceeds 
would be used to replenish $752,000 
of working capital which was used 
to purchase entire funded debt (rep- 
resenting a principal amount of $2,- 
350,000) on December 28, 1938. 
Despite the fact that limited re- 
sources have restricted competitive 


“NEW CAPITAL’-— 


Notes on certain fundamental principles and pro- 
cedure in raising money for small and medium- 
sized enterprises, including something about the 
preparatory measures, purposes, capitalization, 
types of securities and other kindred subjects. 


issuing 


manufacturers, 
banks. 


120 BROADWAY 


The above monograph by Mr. 
Sleeper of Ulen & Company, is the second of 
a series of analyses which the Company is 
, from time to time, on various phases 
of our economy. Copies are available to 
investment houses 
Apply in writing to— 


ULEN & COMPANY 


William A. 


and to 


NEW YORK 


The siddress of the 


most discriminating...home 
of the famous Zebra Room. 


Under the same management as the inter- 


- Nationally famous Gotham, New York City; 


The Town usa 


BOULEVARD 


WILSHIRE 


ANGELES 


BOND REDEMPTIONS AND 


CALLS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Aluminum, Ltd. 5s, 1948.. Entire July 1,39 
American ‘Ice Co.’ 5s, 1953 $400,000 June 1,’39 
Antwerp (City of, Belgium) 

extl. 5s, 148,000 June 1,’39 
183,000 June 1,’39 


6s, 1941 
Cincinnati & Electric Co. 


69,000 June 1,'39 
— Ferry Bridge Co. ist 

12,000 June 1,’39 
Colorado Central Power Co. 

Ist A S%s, 1946......... Entire June 1,’39 
Consolidated Oil Corp. conv. 

750,000 June 1,’39 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Ltd. 

conv. A 6s, Entire June 1,’39 


Cuba (Republic bay 5's, 
1940 


350,000 June 1,’39 
588,380 June 1,’39 
60,009 June 1,'39 
Entire June 1,'39 
Entire June 1,’39 


Mont. Louis Seigniory, Ltd. 
Ist 6s, 1944 


Redemption, 
Issue Amount Date 
National Gypsum Co, 4%s, 

1950 $103,000 June 1,’39. 
Entire June 26,33 
400,000 July 1,39. 
52,500 June 1,’39. 
1,142,800 June 15,’39, 
827,000 June 1,39, 
Entire July 1,’39 


Entire June 1,’33. 


National Steel Corp. lst coll. 
New York Railways Corp. pr. 
Sand Corp. 
Ist 4%s, 1960 
3%s, 195: 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 4s, 1947 
Servel Inc. Ist 5s, 1948...... 
Signal Oil & Gas Co. conv. 
Slattery Co., Inc. (Shreveport, 
Ist R.E. lshid 6%s, 


Entire May 1,'39 
150,000 June 1,’39. 
Entire June 29,39 
Entire June 1,'39 
Entire June 1,39 


Waller Brothers Pictures Inc. 
West Coast Telephone Ist 
ref. A & B 5s, 1953-55 
Worcester Street Ry. Co. A 


status, Seiberling has been giving 
a good account of itself earningswise 
over the past few years. In the four 
months to February 28, last, profit 
was $191,000, equivalent to $12.98 


per preferred share. Although a com- 
parative is not availaible, 1938 cal- 
endar year net amounted to $297,000, 
or $20.18 per preferred share—the. 
best showing since 1931. 
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What 
ane favored TODAY Ly 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS? 


What issues have been added 
recently .. . which sold? 


How do your holdings com- 
pare with this choice backlog 
group? 


HAT in trust estimation are 


the best utility stocks . . . the 
most attractive metal . . . mail order 
.. oil ... chemical. . . building? 


Which stock is held by more trusts 
than any other? 


UNITED OPINION'’S exclusive 
study shows that, out of 1000 
active Stock Exchange and Curb 
issues, research departments of 
leading Investment Trusts show a“ 
decided preference for 17 securities 
in 9 industries. 

You will find this study a valuable 
guide to what leading trusts con- 


sider the best stocks and industries 
for investment today. 


Send for BulletinFW-30 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 


THE PRINCIPLE 


A hitherto unknown phenomenon, particu- 
larly useful to traders and investors, is 
disclosed in a comprehensive treatise. 


Two classes of service are available: 
1. Educational 

2. Forecasting 
For particulars write or phone 


R. N. ELLIOTT 


25 Broad Street—New York 
HAnover 2-7887 


NEXT 
MAJOR MOVE 
UPWARD? 


Send for Bulletin FWM-10 FREE 
American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


sive TovAv-BUILD FOR TOMORROW 
ie THE GREATER NEW YORK FUND 


1939 APPEAL 


TO BUSINESS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 
ON BEHALF OF 


380 


VOLUNTARY 
HEALTH AND WELFARE AGENCIES 


APRIL 17 MAY31,1939 


Brevities 


NOTE that Bethelehem Steel de- 

veloped many new uses for steel in 
building the S.S. Panama, first liner 
to embody the government’s new 
safety requirements—interior finish- 
ings and decorations are mostly stain- 
less steel. . . . Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender will soon introduce a line of 
“8-balls,” regulation in size and 
weight and slightly flat on one side, 
for use as paper weights—as another 
desk ornament, these ebony spheres 
are said to symbolize what the aver- 
age businessman is behind. . . . Crock- 
er-Wheeler’s new “Toast-O-Later” 
receives real recognition as the latest 
improvement in electric toasters—it 
has been included in the newest 
“Popular Science’’ film released by 
Paramount Pictures. Cluett, 
Peabody and Manhattan Shirt are 
not to be blamed for their approval 
of the “Parents’ Magazine” survey 


- which shows that the first choice of 


fathers for Fathers’ Day gifts is shirts 
—other choices: 2. socks; 3. ties; 4. 
pajamas; 5. movie cameras; 6. fish- 
ing tackle; 7. radios; 8. luggage; 9. 
slippers. 


HE one-piece bathing suit will 

no longer rule the beaches, ac- 
cording to Jantzen Knitting Mills— 
the two-piece swim suit is coming 
back, but not the kind the old-fash- 
ioned girls wore. . . . Reports that the 
demand for house auto trailers is on 
the wane may be premature—Con- 
tinental Motors reveals that a product 
showing a big gain this year is a min- 
iature engine to operate trailer light- 
ing plants. . Procter & Gamble 
goes national this week with the cam- 
paign on its new “Teel,” the first 
liquid dentrifrice—incidentally, the 
new patented cleansing agent used in 
this product is the same that is used 
in the company’s “Drene” shampoo 
preparation. . . . Among the primary 
beneficiaries of television, the actual 
distributors should not be overlooked 
—Dawvega Stores, for instance, has 


“by C1. Weston Smith, 


the largest representation in the New 
York metropolitan area with over 
thirty outlets for RCA and Dumont 
receivers. . . . Just about the last word 
in vending machines will dispense 
Swift & Company eggs—this new 
type slot machine automatically de- 
livers one hard boiled egg for each 
nickel inserted. . . . Celotex Corpora- 
tion will soon feature a new outdoor 
covering that could turn almost any 
flat roof into a ballroom floor—this 
would make possible the conversion 
of many roofs into play or recreation 
areas at low cost. 


HE trend is toward the use of 
vitreous enamels on_ structural 
steel, according to Ferro Enamel— 
company has devised many applica- 
tions of enamel for building and arch- 
itectural uses which are said to be 
more comforting to the workers. . . . 
The success of the tests of American 
News in introducing sheet music 
through news dealers is only the first 
step—the next will be sheet music 
sales in drug stores. . . . Texas Cor- 
poration has acquired the patents cov- 
ering the addition of “Lecithin” to the 
lead-ethyl fluid in making anti-knock 
gasoline—* Lecithin,” incidentally, is 
a constituent of both the egg yolk and 
the human brain. . . . Coming is a new 
low priced adding machine from Swift 
Business Machines—reputed to have 
2,000 less parts than present adding 
machines, it weighs slightly over five 
pounds and will sell for around $50. 
Crosley Corporation has started 
compiling the first “dictionary” of 
television terms, which includes the 
following : 
Blizzard Head——-Blonde actress whose hair pre- 
sents lighting problem. 
Ghost—-Unwanted image appearing in television 
picture as a result of a reflection. 
Gobo—Light-deflecting fin used to direct illu- 
mination in studio and protect camera lens 


from glare. 
Iconoscope—tTelevision camera, 


Sawtooth—Wave of electric current used in 
scanning. 

Scoops—Multiple lighting units in _ television 
studio. 


Telecast—Television broadcast. 
Telecine Transmission of a motion picture film. 
Womp-—Sudden surge in signal strength. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE 

NEXT RECOVERY 

must be resident in governmental de- = 

ficits, high taxes, huge unemployment, The next five weeks may mark a critical period for investors. The profits 
ie . they make during the next recovery will depend on the securities they 

and other unsound Administrative 

procedure—could so weaken as to | 

cause, in conjunction with any eco- We will place before you, week by week, during this period— 

nomic turn for the better abroad, a . .. a sound investment policy for investors to follow. 

flight from the dollar. In this event ... the names of the stocks we feel have outstand- 

gold would shift from these to other ing profit possibilities when the turn comes. 

shores, just as it has shifted from ... the names of stocks we consider attractive to 

France, since 1932, because of the or a they offer stability of income in 

continued weakening in that nation’s 

Clip $1.00 to This Advertisement 

Golden Friendship Address Box 19. Sign your name and address and we will send you— 

1. The next 5 issues of OUTLOOK FOR THE 
SECURITY MARKETS. 
As to the various possibilities, it 2. A list of 30 income investment stocks. 

si uld still seem that the way out 3. A list of 50 stocks attractive for profit when “the 

is more apt to be by some method turn” comes. 

other than gold’s demonetization. The 

use of gold as a standard of value LAY YOUR PLANS NOW FOR FUTURE PROFITS 

has been arrived at, over the ages, 

because of conten natural advantages STANDARD STATISTICS COo., Inc. 

that it still possesses in any conduct 

ot trade. Furthermore, in the long The Largest Investment Advisory and Statistical Organization in the World 

process, man has come to place an 345 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

instinctive trust in gold, particularly 

as a store of value, that would seem 

hard to easily erase. Again, we must tion can be effected is open to ques- 

keep in mind that the world’s two _ tion. 


greatest trading groups—the United 
States and the British Empire—re- 
spectively own most of the gold above 
the ground and below it, thus afford- 
ing the metal some very important 
friends in court should it ever come 
to trial for its life. 

In the long run, therefore, or when 
conditions have so changed, either 
here and/or abroad, as to fully re- 
store confidence in the area con- 
cerned, gold will probably revert to 
its several monetary functions. At 
such time the present relations be- 
tween gold dollars or other currencies 
of the new par and commodities must 
be radically altered by way of a great 
price rise in commodities, real estate 
and other equities. The problem of 
the various governments concerned, 
under such a situation will then be- 
come one of holding back and spread- 
ing out through the years the effects 
of the gold increment. This incre- 
ment, by way of an immense increase 
both in the existing number of gold 
monetary units and in the number an- 
nually added by current production 
has been in the suddenness of its de- 
velopment, unexampled in history. 
Whether, under restored confidence, 
an orderly process of price equilibra- 


In the meantime this country, in 
its current questioning of gold’s fu- 
ture, as well as Germany and Italy 
in their efforts to acquire gold, all 
are reillustrating the old adage that 
nations with gold are in fear and na- 
tions without gold are in danger. 


GEARING PORTFOLIOS 


page 8 


Continued from 


impairment of status with the result 
that under present conditions the 
stock can hardly be classified as a fair 
speculation. Growing competition 
from other sources of communication 
and sharply increasing taxes and labor 
costs have resulted in deficits replac- 
ing profits. While the company will 
benefit to some extent from general 
business improvement, fundamental 
factors are adverse and this investor 
is not warranted in assuming the de- 
gree of risk involved. 

American Safety Razor still affords 
a fairly generous yield, but has been 
faced with a downward trend in earn- 
ings in recent years which is not likely 
to be altered by restoration of better 


7 Crown CorK & SEAL 
COMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of fifty-six and one-quarter cents ($.5614° 
per share on the $2.25 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc., payable on June 15, 1939, to 
the stockholders of record as at close of 
business May 31, 1939. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
May 2, 1939. 


FORECASTING HITLER 


On March 11th, TECHNIGRAPHICS warned clients of 
Hitler’s imminent warlike moves 4 days in advance, and 
imperatively called for liquidation at the 151 level— 
within two points of the top. 

The next 3 bulletins of ‘“‘TECHNIGRAPHICS” reveal- 
ing current market conditions and presenting definite 
commitment advices, will be sent you as a Trial on 
receipt of $1. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by Kelsey Statistical Service 
One Wall Street New York 


LATE SECOND 
QUARTER ADVANCE? 


Write for Free Bulletin FW-510 
INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by ff 700 Union Guardian 
CHAS. J. COLLINS Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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You Had No Securities 
Today ... But Only Cash 


Would You Buy the Stocks You Hold Now? 


HETHER the future holds war or peace, business recovery 
or a new recession, this is the real test of the character of 
your portfolio. 


@ If, as in many cases unfortunately, your answer is a positive NO, 
don’t defer the adjustment of your position until after the present 
crisis abroad is ended—one way or another. Should Europe pass 
safely through the current diplomatic conflict, there will be other 
crises—and excuses for delay. 


@ Regardless of the trend of events abroad, business will continue 
to be done in this country by the corporations in whose securities 
your funds are invested. Some corporations will continue to earn 
sufficient to maintain their established dividend distributions; 
others will make more than they have been earning—still others 
will not do so well. But the investor who keeps his portfolio cor- 
rectly adjusted tothe prospect and anticipates developments will be 
able to protect his capital and conserve or increase his income. 


@ Naturally, the investor who endeavors to chart his own course 
without expert assistance or guidance subjects his capital to un- 
necessary risks—not so much because he relies on his own judg- 
ment as because his data are inadequate and he cannot afford to 
maintain the elaborate and costly facilities essential to gather, 
analyze and correlate all the facts. 


@ That is why you should follow the course that is being taken 
right now by so many other investors—register your holdings with 
The Financial World Research Bureau, and follow the continuing 
supervisory procedure perfected over many years of study of in- 
vestment problems. 


@ The service has none of the drawbacks or limitations of a bulletin 
service, for we guide you in every step by direct personal corre- 
spondence and make suggestions voluntarily without waiting for 
you to write or wire for an opinion. We tell you exactly what to 
buy or sell, and whether at a specified price or at the market. 


@ The fee is moderate—one-fourth of one per cent of today’s mar- 
ket value of your holdings ($2.50 per $1,000) for a full year of 
service. The minimum fee ($125.00) applies to portfolios valued 
up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first year’s 
fee today — or use the coupon for a detailed 
description of the service. But act promptly. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 

to me) how your personal super- 

visory service should assist me to 
keep my portfolio in line with con- 
ditions, and assist me in_ recovering 
losses or laying foundations for market 
profit and better income. Enclosed is a 
list of present holdings, showing the 
number of shares and their cost. 


The 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 West Street New York, N.Y. Objective: Income [j Capital 

enhancement (or) Both 


business conditions. Keen competi- 
tion and the entrance of new units 
into the field make the outlook highly 
uncertain. Doubt as to the ability of 
the company to maintain present scale 
of dividend payments is reflected in 
the current high yield. 

Although a leading unit in its par- 
ticular field, U. S. Gypsum at cur- 
rent prices cannot be regarded par- 
ticularly cheap statistically, nor is it 
outstanding as an income producer. 
Granting that the company should ob- 
tain its full share of improvement wit- 
nessed in the building industry it is 
the belief that the funds represented 
in this commitment can be_ better 
utilized in issues having greater merit 
from an income standpoint. 

Summarizing the suggested changes 
in this portfolio, we have the fol- 
lowing : 


Securities to Be Sold: ey 43 
Shares os 
50 Sharp & Dohme pfd... $2,200 $175 
25 Republic Steel pfd. A. 1,125 aes 
25 Curtis Publishing pfd. 1,000 25 
180 Amer. Safety Razor.. 2,250 216 
50 U. S. Gypsum........ 4,050 100 
2,250 
100 Western Union....... 1,800 Le 


$14,675 $516 


Securities to Be Bought: 5 

Shares os 
20 West Penn Elec. 6% 

$1,880 $120 

25 Union Pacific 4% pfd.. 2,000 100 


40 Radio $3.50 conv. pfd.. 2,320 140 
60 Consolidated Edison... 1,740 120 
30 Amer. Tobacco B.... 2,430 150 
50 American Home 


2,150 120 
50 General Foods ....... 2,100 100 
$14,620 $850 


As may be observed from the above, 
representation in sound grade pre- 
ferred stocks has been increased mod- 
erately while the balance of released 
proceeds has been directed to stable 
dividend paying common stocks whose 
prices appear quite reasonable in re- 
lation to indicated earnings over a 
long period of time and current div- 
idend yield. The suggested changes 
will provide an immediate increase in 
annual income of $334, equivalent to 
15 per cent in the total income from 
the portfolio. The overall yield on 
the revised portfolio will be increased 
from 4.6 per cent to 5.3 per cent. 

Furthermore, greater assurance of 
steady income will be obtained in view 
of doubts as to maintenance of pres- 
ent disbursements on two of the issues 
being replaced. 
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Continued from page 14 


rity value is greater than the amount 
of interest which will accrue before 
redemption or maturity. 

In recent years, investors have sel- 
dom been called on to determine the 
value of stock rights, but this is a 
useful thing to know. When rights 
are issued, they carry the privilege 
of subscribing for a definite number 
of shares of new stock at a stated 
price (less than the market price) 
for each share of old stock held. The 
value of these rights per share of old 
stock before it sells ex-rights is equal 
to the premium (market price minus 


subscription price) divided by one 
more than the number of shares of 
old stock required to subscribe to one 
share of new. After the record date, 
each right is worth the premium di- 
vided by the exact number of old 
shares required per share of new. 
Thus, the right to buy one new share 
at 120 for each five shares held, with 
the old stock selling at 150 before the 
ex-rights date, is worth 30 divided by 
5 plus one, or $5. After the old shares 
sell ex-rights, assuming they have 
risen to 175, each right would have 
a theoretical value of 55 divided by 
five, or $11. 

Conversion privileges of bonds and 
preferred stock may be stated in two 
ways: they are convertible either into 
common at a definite price or into a 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


RNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
COMMON ve 13 to 
3 Months to April 
Blumenthal (Sidney) D 0.27 D 1.30 
Paramount Pictures 
Reynolds Metals 


A. P. W. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .......... 23 1.31 

Paraffine COB, ° 2.03 1.98 


Black & Decker Mfg............. 0.52 0.41 
Food Machinery 0.76 0.79 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber.......... 0.44 0.12 
Qutboard, Marine & Mfg........ 


Air Reduction 
Amer. Bank Note ........ wemaee D 0.19 
Amer. Cyanamid ..... en 39 
Amer. Home Products............ 1.33 
Amer. FOO D 0.74 
Amer. Machine 22 
Amer. Meta 
Amer. Rolling 
Amer. Stove 
Amer. Water & 

Anaconda Wire & Cable.......... 
Atlas 
Babcock & 
Barber Asphalt 
Bell Telephone of Pennsylvania... 
Bethlehem Steel .... 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass 


0.03 
-00 


oo 


Briggs & Stratton... 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Butte Copper & Zinc............ 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper. . 
Century Ribbon M 
Checker 
Childs Co. ..... 

Chrysler Corp. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze.. 
Coca-Cola C 


Oil 
Columbia Gas & Electric......... 
Commercial Investment Trust..... 
Commercial Solvents ...........+- 


oo 


SESS SH 


eerssssss 


Consolidated Cigar 
Consolidated Steel 
Consumers Power .. 
Container Corp. of ri 
Continental Oil (Del.)............ 
Continental Steel 
Curtiss-Wright ..... 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert .......... 
Eastern Rolling Mill....+......... 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner.......... 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 
Gabriel Co. 

General American Transportation. . 
General Railway Signal.......... 
General Refractories ............. 
General Time Instruments........ 
Georgia Power 
Granby Consol. Mining Smelt’g & 


oo 


SHON DN POD 


EARNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 3 Months to March 31 
Life Savers 0. 

0.22 0.27 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ............. 0.33 0.17 
Mack Trucks 
Mengel Co. 
Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Midland Steel Products........... 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator. . 
Nat. Bond & Investment ......... 
Nat. Distillers Products.......... 


Aa 


New Jersey Zinc................. 
New York Dock 
Newport Industries .............. 


Panhandle Producing & Refining... D 
People Gas Light & Coke........ 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand......... 
Pittsburgh Coal .. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron.......... 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt......... D 
Quaker State Oil Refining........ 

60000009 
Ruberoid ..... 
Shattuck (Frank G.) Co.......... 
Shell Union Oil 

Simonds Saw & Steel............. 
Standard Cap & Seal............ 
Sterling Aluminum Products....... 
Sunray Oil 
Sylvania Industrial .............. 
Telautograph Corp. 
Tennessee Electric Power......... p 


co 


oo 


Os 


Twin City Rapid Transit......... 
Union Bag & 
Union Oil of Calif.. 

United Biscuit .......... 
United-Carr-Fastener 
United Gas Improvement.......... 
Vadsco Sales 
Western Auto Supply ............ 


Wright Aeronautical ............. 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfzg....... 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube........ 0.006 
0.01 

3 Months to February 2 

12 Months to January 31 


Kresge Department Stores........ D 0.01 0.15 
1937 


31 
American & Foreign Power...... 8.77 


w 


— 


—) 


> 
= 
a 


3 
8 


2 

1 

: D 1.10 
Pan American Airways............ 0 

0 

1 

0 


Paramount Pictures 


¢ 


Socony-Vacuum Oil .............. 


We 


5 
° 
=) 
° 
5 
> 
o 


b—on Class B. Stock. p—on Preferred Stock. D— 
Deficit. *—-to March 26, 1938. +—to March 19, 1938. 
t—including non-recurring income. §—before depletion 
and for depreciation. 


DIVIDENDS 


PREFERRED Divip—eND No. 162 
CoMMON DiviIDEND No. 126 


A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 


a dividend of 15¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable June 20, 
1939, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
May 26, 1939. 


Checks will be mailed. 


C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, April 26, 1939. 


Borden’ 
Common DiIvipEND 
No. 117 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 16, 1939. Checks will 
be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
The regular dividend of one dollar thirty-seven 
and one-half cents ($1.375) a share on the out- 
standing 542% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock has been declared for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1939, payable July 1, 1939, to the 
holders of record at the close of business June 

20, 1939. 
The transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Bankers Trust Company. 
WM. S. D. WOODS 


Dated April 28, 1939 Assistant Secretary 


CRANE CO. 


The Board of Directors of Crane Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share upon the 5% CUMULATIVE 
CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED shares of the 
company, payable June 15, 1939, to the share- 
holders of record at the close of business 


June 1, 1939. 
J. L. HOLLOWAY, 
Secretary 


e 
Chrysler Corporation 
*DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK: 
The directors ot Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, May 15, 1939. 
B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 


Your dividend notice in 


%FINANCIAL WORLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona- 
fide investors to your securities. 
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By Other People’s Market Study and Ex- 
perience Through These Books and Charts 


“1117, STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" [latest 1939 edition) reprinting all revised 
Factographs, just as they appeared in Financial World, from September 22, 1937 
to January 25, 1939, with complete alphabetical index. Take the worry out of 
investing, get here, in condensed form, just the facts you want to help you to 
decide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. Every company repre- 
sented by a New York Stock Exchange listing and nearly 300 N. Y. Curb stocks. 
Contains more information in condensed form than two ordinary 500-page financial 


SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for next 4 Factograph Manuals 
{issued about every 3 or 4 months) for only $7.50 (saving $7.90) 


“SECURITY ANALYSIS" (1934), by Graham & Dodd. A manager of investment 
funds and a specialist in financial research set forth practical methods for testing 
investment and speculative merits of individual securities. 725 pages...... $5.00 


“TICKER TECHNIQUE" (112 pages), by Orline D. Foster, author of “Profits From 
the Stock Market’ ($3.00) and “Lessons in Stock Market Operation" (out of 
print but still in demand). Latest study of tape reading published. A wealth of 
market pointers boiled down into a few words. Explains technical market action 
and signals of the ticker tape to watch for and how to interpret those signals. 
issued in DeLuxe loose-leaf form. Will be out of print before the end of 1939. .$5.00 


“THE DOW THEORY" (1932), by Robert Rhea, leading living authority on Dow's 
famous theory. You read every day about the movements of Dow-Jones Averages, 
but what do they mean to you? This book explains development of this idea, what 
it means and its usefulness as an aid in forecasting stock price trends. Includes 
Wm. P. Hamilton's many editorials on the Dow Theory. 257 pages.......... $3.50 


(Robert Rhea is also the author of "Dow's Theory Applied to Business and 
Banking, 1938, $2.00; "The Story of the Averages," 1934, $3.50; “Graphic 
Charts of Dow-Jones Daily Industrial & Rail Averages," 1897 to 1939, $12.50) 


DAILY CHARTS OF 50 ACTIVE STOCKS, 50 charts (8!/> x 11 inches) plotting 
daily high, low, ciose and sales from Jan. |, 1939, to May 10, 1939........$5.00 
100 DAILY CHARTS, Jan. I, 1939, to May 10, 1939............ Soeicwies spOO 


3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS of 20! Leading Stocks. See, at a glance, what 
each of 20! leading stocks has done week by week for the past 18 months. With 
these charts you can KNOW weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance points, and 
volume instantly. Each set of 201 charts includes: Important statistics, Transparent 
Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 monthly issues........$25.00 


“IF YOU MUST SPECULATE, LEARN THE RULES" (1930-34), by Frank J. Williams. 
The men who make money in the market and keep it must follow rules—what are 


"WALL STREET"—Its Mysteries Revealed (1921) by Wm. C. Moore. Described 
by the author as a “complete course of instruction in speculation and investment, 
and rules for the safe quidance therein.” 144 pages..................... $2.00 


"PROFITABLE GRAIN TRADING" (1933), by R. M. Ainsworth. The author, a 
successful grain trader of 27 years’ experience, presents in this book the results of 
his exhaustive study and actual records of numerous transactions. There is a 25- 
year record of monthly highs and lows and a discussion of Mr. Ainsworth's own 
fending Shoories Gnd velles. $3.50 


“BINDER FOR FINANCIAL WORLD"—Looseleaf, durable, attractive, holds 26 
issues—$2.50: 2 Binders to hold whole year's issues—$4.75. 


REE! 


“Intelligent Investment Planning 


Ask for List of 150 


"Books for Investors''—Free 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us. 


Financial World 


Book Shop 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary to 
successful investing: 48 pages, 
paper cover 50c; or FREE with 
all book orders of $3.00 or more 
sent in next thirty days. 


definite number of shares of common, 
The phraseology is unimportant ; the 
same result is achieved if one share of 
$100. par preferred stock is con- 
verted into common at $40 or into 
2% shares of common. If the con- 
version privilege is phrased in the 
former manner, the number of shares 
of common obtainable through con- 
version may be determined by divid- 
ing the stated conversion value of the 
preferred stock or bond (usually $100 
and $1,000, respectively) by the con- 
version price of the common. Assume 
that a preferred stock and a bond, 
each selling at 95, are convertible re- 
spectively into 5 and 50 shares of 
common: the conversion parity of the 
latter would be 19 in each case. Con- 
versely, when the common is selling 
at 22, both senior issues would have 
a conversion parity of 110. 

Accrued interest on bonds some- 
times causes misunderstanding. The 
market price of a bond does not in- 
clude accrued interest, and the pur- 
chaser consequently pays the seller 
the market price ‘“‘and interest.” Pur- 
chase at 90 on April 1 of a 5 per cent 
bond paying interest semi-annually 
January 1 and July 1 would cost the 
buyer $900 plus $12.50 interest. On 
July 1 he would receive an interest 
payment of $25, reimbursing him for 
this extra payment and also for three 
months’ use of his own funds. In 
this way, each holder receives the ex- 
act interest due him. 


x 


Editor’s Note: Chapter XV I—‘The Me- 
chanics of a Stock Order’—ill appear 


soon. 


Labor Against Labor 


HE degree of differences which 
have sprung up between the op- 
posing camps of labor is shown in the 
attitude taken by William Green, head 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
toward the Wagner Act. He urges 
that it be drastically revised so as to 
be fair to labor and employers as well. 
Green alleges that the law as it now 
stands has favored his bitter rival, 
John L. Lewis, and his C. I. O. But 
Lewis insists that the law remain as 
it is. The employers’ opinions are 
given little if any weight by Congress. 
They and the public must stand on 
the side lines while labor does all the 
warring. 
It is an unhealthy situation when 
the very interests who supposedly are 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe Pay-  Hldrs. of 


Company Kate riod able Record 
Acme Wire (new).. 20c .. May 15 May 10 
Allgeheny Ludlum Stee} wie 75 Q June 1 May 15 
Allied Map 15 May 
Amer. Home ‘Products......... 20e M June 1 May 15 
Amer. Invest. 2 > ....50¢ Q June 1 May 15 
Am. Motel TAG. pf. ......5. $1.50 Q June 1 May 20 
Amer. News ..... ee.seee 20C BM May 15 May 
mer. Paper Goods. @ May 1 Ape. 
‘Smer. Re-Ins. (N.Y.)........ We Q May 15 May 5 
Amer. $1.25 Q June 1 May 10 

ey. Wiccadctcapeserssneces $1.25 Q June 1 May 10 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ...... 25e .. June 1 May 20 
Armstrong CORK 25e .. June 1 May 8 

min $1 Q June 15 June 1 
Asso. Dry Goods “Ist ee $1.50 Q June 1 May 12 
parbor (WW. Q June 15 June 
Beacon Mfg. pf. ....-..-.+. $1.50 Q May 15 Apr. 29 
Bethlehem Steel 5% pf ...25¢ Q July 1 June 2 

75 Q July 1 June 2 
Bigelow - “Sanford. Carpet pf...$1.50 Q June 1 May 15 
lic Q May 1 Apr. 27 
Boss MIB. .. May 15 Apr. 29 
$1 May 1 Apr. 22 
Brunswick - Balke- Collender .. June 15 June 

Do $5 BE. cccccecsscsses $1.25 Q July 1 June 20 
Canada Wire & Cable A...... $1 Q June 15 May 31 

Do Df. .ccccsssseeceees 1.62% Q dune 15 May 31 
Carolina Tel. & Tel $2 Q July June 24 
Tractor 50c May 25 May 15 

esas 4 $ 25 Q May 25 May 15 
= Light & 

026080008 Q Muay Apr. 15 


Do $6° pt. -$1.50 Q May 
Cent. Vt. Pub. Serv. $6 pf. rtp 50 Q May 


~ 
ore 
> 
5 


Chester veel Service 5.50 

...-$1.37% Q May 15 May 5 
chic ago Mail’ Order 2c .. June 1 May 10 
Chicago Yellow Cab......... 23e Q June 1 May 19 
Chile Copper ...........-....00¢ .. May 26 May 9 
Chrysler COTM. $1.50 .. June 12 May 15 
Clark Equipment ............. 25e .. June 1 May 13 

Corn GER «Suly 1 June 12 

Do A cesenssesesceresess $1.50 S July 1 June 12 
$5.80 .. July 1 June 12 

Collins & ‘Aikman 25e .. June 1 May 19 

$1.25 Q June 1 May 19 
Compania Swift Int’ l........50¢ Q June 1 May 15 
Connecticut Power ......... 62%e Q June 1 May 15 
“Consolidated Edison (N.Y.)..50e Q June 15 May 12 
Copperweld Steel ........-.-- = .. dune 10 June 1 
Crone $1.25 Q June 15 June 1 
Crown Cork Pe Seal Co. Ltd.. He .. May 15 May 5 
Deere & Co. pf. .............d0@ Q June 1 May 15 
Kastern Utilities Asso.........50¢ May 15 May 5 
EL Vaso Elec. ) %%_ of. 

0 $1.75 Q July 15 June 30 
El Paso Natural - ‘Gas 75 Q June 1 May 16 
Elgin Nat’l Watch ...........25¢ .. June 15 May 31 
Employers Reinsurance ‘ Q May 15 Apr. 29 
Ewa Plantation Co. .......... 20c Q May 15 May 5 
Fajardo Sugar Co.............50e .. June 1 May 15 
Federal Bake Shops........... 2c .. June 30 June 13 

Se S June 30 June 16 
25e.. June 20 June 10 
Ft. Worth Stock Yds ec . May 1 Apr. 28 
Freeport Sulphur ............20¢ June 1 May 16 
— Acceptance Corp. 7% conv. 

Q May 15 May 5 

Do $1. 50° ‘Series pf.......874%e Q May 15 May 5 
General .. June 12 May 11 

$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 10 
Goodall Securities Corp.......50e .. May 1 Apr. 25 
Guif States Utilities ....... $1.50 Q June 15° May 81 

$1.87% June 15 May 31 
Hackensack Water Co......... cf de S June 13° May 17 

Q June 30 June 1 
Hazel-Atlas Glass .......... $1.25 Q July 1 June 15 
Hires Co. (C. EB.) A.........50¢ Q@ Jan. 1 May 15 
Hollinger Consol. Gold Mine he .. May 20 May 6 
Horn & Hardart (N. Y.) pf.$1.25 Q June 1 May 12 
$1 .. June 1 May 
Int'l Nickel (Camada)........50e .. June 30° May 31 
Be Q July 1 June 15 
Kansas City Stock Yuards....$1 .. May 1 Apr. 14 

.. June 15 June 1 
Lexington Utilities pf... .$1. 62 June 15 June 8 
Lunkenheimer Co, ...........2: .. May 15 May 5 
.. May 15 May 10 

Do $5 non-cum. pf....... $1.25 Q May 8 May 3 
Madison Square Garden. ..60¢ .. May 19 May 8 
Mfrs. Casualty Ins........... 40> Q May 15 May 1 
McElwain (J. F.) 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 31 
Metal & Thermit .............$1 .. June 10 June 
Midland Grocery 6% pf....... $3) S July 1 June 15 
Midland Mutual Life Ins...$2.50 @ May 1° Apr. 25 
Midland Steel Products.......50¢ .. July 1 June 16 

Do 8% 2 Q July 1 June 16 

Honeywell Regulator 

Q June 1 May 20 
Mini somety 25e .. July 15 June 
$1.75 Q July 1 June 16 

on Drop Forger ‘‘A’’....$1.50 .. May 1 Apr. 20 
Morse Twist Drill Mach....../ 0c May 15 Apr. 27 
Nat'l Gypsum pf. Q June 1 May 12 
New Jersey Zine .. June 10 May 2 
Northwestern Nat. Life Ins....15¢ .. May 10 May 
Noyes (C. Q Apr. 29 Apr. 27 
Ohio State Life Ins......... 25¢ Q May 1 Apr. 27 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Ontario Steel Products pf. .$1. Q May 15 May 
Se Q June 20 May 26 
31/50 Q June 20 May 26 
$1.50 Q May 13 May 5 
Parker (6. C.) & .. Ape. Age. B 
Q Apr. 29 Apr. 25 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox .......10e .. June 5 Apr. 27 
Pender (D.) Grocery A...... 8Tlee Q June 1 May 20 
Penn. Elec. 30¢ Q June 15 June 1 
25e . May 1 Apr. 22 
Pillsbury Flour Q June 1 May 15 
Pitney-Bowes Post. Meter..10¢ Q May 20 May 1 


Pitts. Bessemer & L. E. 6% 


S June 1 May 15 
Pitts. Sub Water Sve. $5.50 

es $1.37% Q May 15 May 5 
Potomac El. Pwr. Q Jan. 1 May 15 

yo 5% % pf. Q Jan. 1 May 15 
Purity Bakeries .25¢ .. June 1 May 15 
Quaker State Oil Ref......... 20e .. June 15 May 31 
Reynolds Metal pf....... $1.37% Q July 1 June 20 


Rochester Gas & El. 6% pf. 


Do 6° % pf. 50 Q June 1 May 12 
Do 5% pf. E -25 Q June 1 May 12 
Rolland Paper Co. Ltd....... 12c .. May 15 May 5 
$1.50 Q June 1 May 15 
Rustless Iron & — pf.....62%e Q June 1 May 15 
St. Louis Car 7% pf. ...... $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 26 
Savannah Elec. « Pow. Co. 8% 
$2. Q July 1 June 20 
Do 7%% deb. B.......: $1.874%4 Q July 1 June 20 
Do 7% deb 5 Q July 1. June 20 
Do 64% pf July 1 June 20 
Q Jan. 15 May 31 
Do 7% pf. Q Jan. 15 May 31 
Do 5%% pf. a Q Jan. 15 May 31 
Shenango Val Water 6% pf..$1.50 Q June 1 May 20 
Sherwin & Williams pf ey $1.25 Q June 1 May 15 
Sioux City Gas & El. 7% pf. a 75 Q May 10 Apr. 29 
%e Q June 1 May 15 
South Calif. Water 6% pf. ‘Brite Q Jan. 1 May 15 
So. Calif. Edison pf. B..37%c Q June 15 May 20 
Standard Cap & Seal........ 40e¢ Q June 1 May 15 
40e Q June 1 May 15 
Standard Oil of Calif.. .25¢ Q June 15 May 15 
Standard Oil (Ind.) ........ 25e Q Jan. 15 May 15 
Standard Gil CN. S Jan. 15 May 16 
Stromberg Carison pf..... $1.62% Q June 1 May 15 
Sylvania Industrial Corp... .. May 22 May 15 
56e Q May 15 Apr. 29 
Taylor & Fenn Co.......... $1.50 Q May 2 Apr. 26 
Union Gas (Canada).......... 20e Q June 15 May 20 
Union Tank Car......... «+e--30e Q June 1 May 16 
.. June 15 June 1 
.. June 1 May 15 
$1.75 Q Aug. 1 July 17 
& pf. 22%c S June 1 May 17 
U. S. Elec. Lt. Pwr. Shs. B..3c .. May 15 Apr. 29 
U. &. Playing Card.......:;. 50e .. July 1 June 15 
$1.75 Q May 20 Apr. 28 
...25e¢ Q June 1 May 15 
Vick Chemical 50e Q June 1 May 15 
Virginia Coal & Iron........ 25e¢ Q June 1 May 20 
Walker (H.) Good. & Worts..$1 Q June 15 May 26 
25e Q June 15 May 26 
Wenen Foundry & Pipe . 50¢ June 1 May 15 
Weisbaum Bros.-Brower..... . May 25 May 10 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift pf....$1 Q June 1 May 15 
Western Cartridge pf....... $1.50 Q May 20 Apr. 29 
Westinghse El. & Mfg........50c .. May 29 May 
87%c Q May 29 May 9 
Westminster Paper Ltd. . -25e S May 1 Apr. 15 
Westvaco Chlorine Prod. Q June 1 May 10 
Whitman (Wm.) Co. 7% pf..$1.75 Q July 1 June 16 
Worcester Salt Co. 6% pf...$1.50 Q May 15 May 5 
Youngstown Steei Door........ 25e .. June 15 June 1 
Accumulated 
Amer. Bemberg 7% pf. ....$3.50 .. May 11 May 4 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet pf...$1.50 .. June 1 May 15 
Byers Co. (A. M.) pf..... $2.2135 .. June 1 May 10 
— Springs Water Service $6 
$1.50 .. May 15 May 
Curtis Publishing pf. .......50¢ .. July 1 May 31 
Cushman’s Sons, Ine. 7% pf. -87%c .. June 1 May 15 
Easy Washing Machine pf...17%e .. May 15 May 1 
25e .. June 10 June 1 
Northwestern Pub. Sv. 7% pf.$1.75 .. June 1 May 20 
$1.50 .. June 1 May 20 
United Gas Corp. 1st pf... .$1.75 .- dune 1 May 11 
Western Public Sve. $1.50 pf. 
Extra 
Irving Air Chute....... .. July 1 Juneld 
Bites. Casmaity 10e .. May 15 May 1 
Standard Oil of Calif..........5¢ .. June 15 May 15 
Union Gas (Canada).......... 20c .. June 15 May 20 
10e .. June 1 May 15 
Resumed 
Bendix Aviation Corp. ......25¢ .. June 1 May 6 
20e .. June 1 May 15 
Vanadium Alloy" Steel... June 2 May 20 
Stock 
Standard .. June 15 May 16 


‘Previously reported incorrectly. 
7Iwo shares on each 200 shares held. 


benefited by a law start quarreling 
about it. No further proof than this 


liscontent is required to show its im-~ 


perfection. Despite this fact there is 
much other evidence of the disrup- 


tions in industry the Wagner Act has 
fostered, one of which is the jurisdic- 
tional strikes which it has sired, war- 
ranting a thorough house cleaning to 
get rid of its imperfections. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent 
direct from the firms by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 
DEPARTMENT 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


SECURITY RECORD BOOK p 
A durable, loose-leaf binder containing 
blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 
vestor’s holdings; additional forms supplied 
as you need them. Offered by a _ well 
known bond house. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 
MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-pagé book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR PRIVATE 

RECORDS 
Pamphlet describing the revised loose leaf 
personal finance system, based upon scien- 
tific principles. 

THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
A general discussion of the past aceom- 
plishments and future possibilities of this 
industry is offered by a New York Stock 
Exchange House. 

ODD LOT TRADING 
An interesting booklet which explains the 
advantages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. Published by 
a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 98 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 
REPORT ON AMERICAN 
TELEVISION CORP. 
Discussing its current status and. future 
possibilities. 
OVER-THE-COUNTER TRADER 
A 4-page brochure which includes items 
on aviation and other unlisted stocks. 


ALL-EXPENSE CALIFORNIA TOUR 
A most interesting booklet for those plan- 
ning a winter vacation. 

CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 

INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 
py lly seeking employment which offers 
a fut 

FOR PIPE SMOKERS 
A most interesting magazine of unusual 
information on good pipes and tobaccos. 


You Can 
STAY YOUNG 


By Daniel W. Josselyn 


You can’t lengthen your life by magic, but 
you can outwit the common life-shorteners, 
particularly the so-called degenerative dis- 
eases of middle age caused by strain and 
worry. And you can do it without starva- 
tion diets or punishing exercises. 

For fifteen years Daniel Josselyn has been 
doing remarkable work in rebuilding and 
rejuvenation, numbering among his private 
clients many prominent people in New 
York, Palm Beach and other parts of the 
country. His method is simple, practical 
and definite—and it works! 


143 pages, $1.50 Postpaid 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street New York 
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No. 103 The Lambert Company | No. 123 Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
Data revised to May 3 1939 iqpornings and Price Range (LAM) Data revised to May 3, 1939 rooeatnings and Price Range (LO) 
2 Incorporated: 1912, New York, as successor 80 PRICE RANGE 
of United States Biscuit Company formed in 60 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, owning 95.8% 80 
of the stock of Lambert Pharmacal Co. 60 
formed in 1927, succeeding a business estab- 40 
lished in 1884. Office: 100 W. 10th St., 20 | 


Wilmington, Del. Business office: 9 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, New York City. Annual meet- $9 18, 1988): preferred, 725; common, 5,222. 

ing: April 15, at Wilmington, Del. Number Ee Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

of stockholders (March 17, 1938): 12,859. 5% cum. 0900 
italiz: Funded debt........... 0 DAT) shs 

1931 ‘32 °33 °35 "36 ‘37 1938 Common stock ($25 par)........ 520,000 shs 


1903. Office: Commerce Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday 
in March. Number of stockholders (February 


Business: Manufactures “Listerine Antiseptic,” a mouth wash 
and general antiseptic, which accounts for largest share of 
sales and about one-half of*net profits. Other products, such 
as tooth paste, tooth powder, shaving cream and cough drops 
are marketed under the trade name, “Listerine.” Also controls 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 

Management: Has met with little success in efforts to re- 
verse the earnings downtrend which began after 1930. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 1938, 
$4.3 million; cash, $2.7 million. Working capital ratio: 5.7-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $7.66 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1926, but rate has been 
gradually reduced from $8 in 1930 to present $1.50 basis. 

Outlook: Operations are affected in relatively minor degree 
by changing levels of public purchasing power. As in the past 
several years future sales and earnings will continue to be 
determined chiefly by ability to meet keen competition. 

Comment: Stock’s former high standing has been impaired 
by adverse operating record of recent years. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s Divi- 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
$1.90 $1.54 J $0.78 $5.08 $7.00 56%—25 
1.10 0.63 0.73 0.53 2.99 4. 414%—19% 
0.98 0. 0.81 0.64 “2.96 3.00 3154—22% 
0.76 0.34 0.66 0.27 2.03 2.75 28%—21% 
0.51 0.25 0.61 0.33 1.70 2.00 26%—15% 
0.60 0.27 0.58 0.09 1.54 2.00 24 —10% 
0.52 0.30 0.64 0.25 1.71 1.50 17 — 8% 
*To May 3, 1939. 
No. 121 Lone Star Cement Corporation 
Earnings and Price Range (ICM) 
Data revised to May 3, 1939 100 ny age 
Incorporated: 1919, Maine, as International ed PRICE RANGE 
Cement Corp., name changed to present title 60 
in October, 1936. Office: 342 Madison Ave., 40 oo 
New York City. Annual meeting: Third 20 
Friday in May. at Portland, Me. Number ° 
of stockholders (December 31, 1938): about PER SNARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None PER SHARE 
Capital stock (no par).......... 962,366 shs 1931 ‘32 °33 “34 "35 °36 ‘37 1938 


*Callable at $105. 

Business: Second largest domestic baker of biscuits, cookies 
and crackers. Also manufactures a wheat cereal, pretzels, 
candy, dog biscuits, chewing gum and potato chips. Produc- 
tion facilities and selling agencies serve practically all sec- 
tions of the United States. Some of the extensively adver- 
tised branded products are: “Sunshine,” “Edgemont,” “Krispy,” 
“Hydrox,” and “Rippled Wheat.” 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 
1938, $7.6 million; cash, $2.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
6.7-to-1. Book value of common, $25.58 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance. Common dividends have been maintained without inter- 
ruption since 1927; present basis, $1.60 per annum. 

Outlook: By and large, future volume will continue to 
reflect fluctuations in consumer incomes. Earnings, however, 
will be determined primarily by competitive conditions. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment rank; common is a 
representative equity in the biscuit baking group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s Divi- 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.80 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
0. 5 $0.22 $0.62 


$0.65 $0.5 2: 2.04 $2.50 365%—16% 
0.58 0.65 0.75 2.74 2.00 44%—19% 
0.67 0.48 0.49 0.42 2.06 2.00 44% —33% 
0.58 0.52 0.50 0.75 2.35 2.00 415%—33 
0.68 0.55 0.72 0.21 2.16 2.00 45 —38% 
0.45 0.18 0.26 0.12 1.01 1.60 43%—17% 
0.17 0.30 0.56 0.48 1.5 1.05 23%—14% 


*To May 3, 1939. 


Business: One of the three largest producers of cement 
in United States; subsidiaries operate plants in Cuba, Uru- 
guay, Argentina and Brazil. Approximately one-third of the 
total annual capacity of almost 25 million barrels is foreign. 

Management: Capable, progressive and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 1938, 
$10.2 million; cash, $5.4 million. Working capital ratio: 6.9- 
to-1. Book value of stock, $45.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken from 1920 to 1933, when pay- 
ments were suspended; resumed in 1934. Present rate, $3. 

Outlook: Strategic location of plants makes company rela- 
tively immune to foreign competition which adversely affects 
operations of other domestic producers. Company’s foreign 
units give promise of continuing operations on a profitable 
basis. Principal earnings factor here and abroad is the trend 
of building and construction activity. 

Comment: Capital stock is one of the more strongly situ- 
ated building industry equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
*Year’s Divi- 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Ran 
1932 D$0.56 D$0.33 D$0.71 D$2.25 $0.50 18%— 35 
1933 D 0.12 0.05 0.11 D0O.16 None 40 — 6% 
1934. 0.47 0.30 0.19 1.04 0.25 37%—18% 
1935. 0.54 0.48 0.44 1.67 1.00 36%—22% 
1936. 1.10 1.06 0.25 3.12 72.50 1%—35% 
1937. 1.23 1.25 0.70 3.94 $3.75 75%—31% 
1938. 0.83 0.84 0.08 2.51 3.00 63%—26 
1939 10.75 62 —41% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective periods. {Including extras. 
tTo May 3, 1939. 


No. 104 R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 
al nings and Price Range (MZ) 
Data revised to May 3, 1939 4 ——— 


Incorporated: 1919, New York, succeeding 40 
business formed 1858. Office: 34th Street 20 


and Broadway, New York City. Annual 0 

meeting: Last Tuesday in October. Jan. 31 33 

Capitalization: Subsidiary $2 
mortgages and debt..... $5,976,000 $1 


Parent Company funded debt...... 5,000,000 


0 
Common stock (no par)........1,658,824 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Owns and operates a large New York City de- 
partment store selling general merchandise on a cash basis 
exclusively. Also owns La Salle & Koch Co. (Toledo, Ohio), 
Davison-Paxon Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) and L. Bamberger & Co. 
(Newark, N. J.), which operates radio station WOR. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital January 
28, 1939, $24.4 million; cash, $4.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.6-to-1. Book value of common, $40.68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments since 1928. 

Outlook: A strong trade position, further expansion of 
private brands and aggressive advertising point to relatively 
well maintained earnings over the longer term. As a tem- 
porary factor the influx of visitors to New York for the 
World’s Fair should be beneficial to earnings. 

Comment: The nature of the business restricts enhance- 
ment possibilities of the shares; principal attraction lies in 
the income-producing characteristics. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal years ended 


about Feb. 1: 1932 1933 1934 1935 19 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share.... $3.63 $2.20 $2.02 $1.95 $1.83 $3.06 . $2.52 $1.42 


Calend ears ended 
“Dec. 31: 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Dividends paid ..... 2.75 2.25 2.00 ~- 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 2.00 


Price Range: 
106 60% 65 62% 57% 65 58 49% 


~ Note: Fiscal year now ends July 31. 
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1 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK | 
Z Federal Mining & Smelting International Silver N. Y., New Haven & Hartford Packard Motor Cer 2 
| Federated Department Stores Louisville Gas & Electric Pacific American Fisheries Real Silk Hosiery = 
H Goodrich (B. F.) Mack Trucks Pacific Gas & Electric U. S. Steel = 
No. 61 The New York Central Railroad Company | No. 128 Stone & Webster, Incorporated 
and Price Range (CN) so Earnings and Price Range (SW) 
120 ys 40 
Data revised to May 3 1939 90 30 PRICE RANGE 
incorporated: 1914, New York, Pa., Ohio, [60 
Mich. Ind. & Ill. Office at 466 Lexington 30 Ho LHI .. Annual meeting: Third 10 
EARNED PER $2 ‘Funded debt $2 
t ednesda u : e 
ockholders : about. 61.418. (entirely subsidiary) .......... $6,223,000 EARNED PER SHARE $1 
capitalization: Funded debt. . ..$629,507,200 $2 Commen stem an 
Capital stock (no par)......... 6,447,400  shs $4 *As of Decembe °29 ° 
1931 ‘32 °33 '34 "35 '36 ‘37 1938 8 ember 31, 1938. 1931 ‘32 "33 “35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 
Business: One of the largest railroad systems in the Business: Principal activities of corporation and its sub- 


country, operating approximately 11,080 miles of track. Main 
line runs from New York to Chicago; subsidiaries serve 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, southern Canadian cities and 
many other points. 

Management: Generally regarded as highly capable. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
at end of 1938, $4.6 million; cash, $30.7 million. Working 
capital ratio: 0.94-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $115.43 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Substantial payments in every year from 
1915 up to and including 1931 when a total of $6 a share was 
paid; none since. 

Outlook: A well entrenched position in the highly indus- 
trialized northeastern and middle western sections of the 
country assures full participation in any improvement that 
might be witnessed in general business activity. The New 
York World’s Fair provides a temporary stimulus to the road’s 
passenger traffic; passenger revenue is of greater than average 
importance to this carrier. 

Comment: The stock occupies a prominent position among 
the speculative rails. 


EARNINGS RECORD PRICE RANGE ~ 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 193. 1934 1935 938 1939 
karned per share....D$3.66 38 D$1.54 $0.02 1. $0. 13 
Price Range: 
36% 58% 45% 29% 49 5% 55% 21% *22% 
WE sssendensaneaue 8% 14 18% 12% 27% 15% 10 *12% 
*To May 3, 1939. 
No. 127 Republic Steel Corporation 
Data revised to May 3, 1939 0 Earnings and Price Range (RS) 
Incorporated: 1930, New Jersey (successor to 40 
1899 company). Executive office : 30 NANCE 
Ohio. Annual meeting: S 20 
in April at Jersey City, J. omer of 10 
stockholders (February 1939) : 59,045. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $89,081,830 $4 
*Prior preference 6% cum. conv. o 
ser. ($100 par)........ 282,304 shs an $4 
‘Preferred 6% cum. conv. ‘ox. $8 
119,597 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Common stock (no par)........ 5,593,911 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share; convertible into 2 shares of common. {Callable at $110 
per share; convertible into % of a share of common through May 1, 1942 and 0.57+ 
shares thereafter. 

Business: Third largest steel unit and largest producer of 
alloys. Operations are thoroughly integrated and products 
and outlets well diversified. The automobile industry, taking 
about 25% of output, is the largest single consumer. 

Management: Very aggressive and able. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $78.1 million; cash, $16.1 million. Working 
capital ratio: 7.8-to-1. Book value of common, $32.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor; no payments on common since 
1930. Arrears as of April 1, 1939: prior preference, $6 per 
share; preferred, $21 per share. 

Outlook: Scope of operations indicates that earnings will 
prove responsive to general trends within the steel industry. 

Comment: The preferred issues share the risks common to 
the field. The common stock is speculative, reflecting the 
tyelical nature of the industry. 


Qu. ended une ept. 3 c.31 Year's Total Price Range 
1832, $1.8 Dai. 79 D$7.58 13% 
1983... D 1.75 D 0.66 D 0.38 D 1.09 D 3.83 23 

.. See D 0.48 D 0.01 D 1.91 D 1.05 D 3.43 25% —10% 
0.4 0.01 D 9.19 0.20 0.49 9 
D 0.06 0.5) 0.66 0.84 1.74 29%—16% 
1.0 D 0.02 0.45 ; 1.19 47%—12 
., See D 0.66 D 0.62 D 0.53 D 0.05 D 1.86 25%—11 


‘Earnings are unadjusted for changes in capitalization. +After surtax of 23 cents 
Vt share in 1936 and 21 cents per share in 1937. tTo May 3, 1939. 


31 


sidiaries are the furnishing of engineering and construction 
services, the supervision of public utility and industrial under- 
takings and the underwriting and distribution of securities. 
Minority stock investments in certain public utility and other 
companies are also owned. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital as of 
December 31, 1938, $6.6 million; cash, $6.6 million. Working 
capital ratio: 5.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $7.07. 

Dividend Record: Common stock of the present company 
paid $5 in 1930; $3 in 1931; 37% cents in 1932; omitted during 
1933 until resumption in 1936 with 25 cents payment. 

Outlook: Under present set-up is not subject to Holding 
Company Act; income will reflect trends in cyclical industries. 

Comment: Until earning power has been demonstrated, the 
common stock must be regarded as an unseasoned speculation. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 etal Price Range 
Evwesees $0.24 $0.12 $0.15 $0. $0. $0.37% 17%—4 5/9 
1938 0.005 D 0.14 D015 D 0.38 D 0.67 None 19%— 5% 
ere D 0.12 0.19 D 0.04 D0O.11 D0.46 None 13%— 3% 
en oe D 0.20 D 0.18 0.11 0.31 0.04 None 15%— 2% 
0.12 0.07 0.5 0.31 0.84 $0.2 30%— 14% 
0.10 0.11 0.08 0.11 0.40 *None 6 
ee 0.03 0.04 0.09 0.07 0.23. None 17%— 5% 


*Distributed on December 27, 1937, 4/5 and 1/10 shares of common stock of Engi- 
neers Public Service and Sierra Pacific Power, respectively, in respect of each share of 
Stone & Webster. {To May 3, 1939. 


No. 129 Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
Data revised to May 3, 1939 0 Earnings and Price Range (TV) 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Main office: 40 
17 Battery Place, New York City. Annual 30 
meeting: First Thursday in May. Number 20 PRICE RANGE 
of stockholders (December 31, 1937): pre- 10 
ferred, 6,921; common, 22,999. 0 $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt......$37,680,000 CARNES PER $1 
*Preferred — $4.50 cum. 0 
500,000 shs $1 
Common DOE) . 6,375,253 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 °35 °36 ‘37 1938 


*Callable at $107 per share to January 1, 
1942; at $105 per share thereafter. Con- 
vertible into 3 7/11 shares of common through July 1, 1939; thereafter into 3 1/3 shares 
—- January 1, 1942; thereafter _ 26/7 shares through July 1, 1944; thereafter 
into 2% shares through January 1, 1947 


Business: A fairly well integrated unit (eleventh in size), 
operating on the West Coast and in the Eastern and Middle 
Western territories. About 10% of business is done abroad. 
Crude reserves have been enlarged in recent years. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1938, $40.4 million; cash and securities, $10.7 
million. Working capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $14.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular; paid, 1926-1927; 
regularly since 1936. Present annual rate, $1. 

Outlook: Spread between prices of crude oil and refined 
products is a significant profits determinant. Proration trends 
stand in the way of full integration despite company’s efforts 
to lessen dependence upon outside sources of crude oil. 

Comment: Preferred is of average investment quality. 
Status of common shares is still subject to a_ substantial 
leverage factor. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


1930-1931 ; 


Year’s Divi- 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 otal dends Price Range 

D$0.09 $0.10 $0.08 $0.04 $0.13 None 55%— 2 
1933 paceswes D 0.40 0.07 0.27 0.67 0.61 None 11%— 3% 
0.08 0.06 0.17 * 0.04 0.35 None 8 
0.05 0.21 0.27 0.20 0.73 one 7% 
0.28 0.26 0.36 13 1.03 $0.70 21% — 19% 
0.60 0.62 0.48 2.08 1.20 215%—13 
ee 0.42 0.34 0.29 0.23 1.28 1.00 15%—10% 


*To May 3, 1929. 
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: Apr. 29 Apr. 22 Apr. 30 : Apr. 22 Apr. 15 Apr. 2: 
Miscellaneous: Kiastern District 
¢Auto Production (U.S.A.)...... $6,640 90,280 50,755 Battimore OHIO... PRS 37,716 39,074 
"Electrical Output (K.W.H.) 2.183 2199 1,939 Chesapeake 12,267 12,714 23,075 
$Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 47.8 18.6 30.7 Delaware & Hudson........... 12,533 12,074 9,036 
sWholesale Commodity Price Delaware, Lackaw’na & West'rn 17,570 16,505 12,754 
*7Crude Oil ‘Output 3,568 3,527 3,396 Norfolk & Western. 10,252 9,635 16,557 
*+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 6,794 87,769 90,134 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 21,603 22,605 17,137 
*Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 126,712 126,893 127,556 ON gee cy ae) 60,043 58,548 57,455 
Apr. 22 Apr. 15 Apr. 2: New York, Chicago & St. Louis 12,252 12,696 11,245 
"Bank Clearings, New York $3.106 $3,206 $3,484 78,086 75,921 74,818 
‘Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,402 2,486 2,302 X,742 9,929 7,508 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 558,705 547,816 523,748 12,479 12,411 10,979 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... iS1 353 842 Western BMaryiand ....5...-.+. 6,072 5,937 7,129 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 126.3 121.8 77.8 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 78.6 78.3 68.3 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 25,651 14,550 23,626 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 18,071 18,232 20,401 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Ale 13,072 13,216 13,707 
zsJournal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System.......... 31,958 31,014 28,532 
Commodity Prices: May 2 Apr. 25 May 3 Northwest District f 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 4,802 5,009 4,326 X 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 14.78 15.00 11.75 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & ; 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.1014 0.10 0.10 24,644 24,607 21,588 
| 0.0475 0.0475 0.0450 Chicago & Northwestern....... 28,418 28,188 25,711 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1585 0.1575 0.1155 12,354 11,910 10,623 
Hides, Light Native (per I]b.)... 0.0934 0.0914 0.08% Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0780 0.0740 0.09 % Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 25,651 25,291 23,626 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.).. 0.96 0.96 1.16. Chicago, Burlington & Quiney.. 21,945 20,386 18,320 
Wheat (per bushel)..........-. 0.94% 0.89% 0.95% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific — 18,323 18,555 17,820 
Corn (per bushel). .........-.-- 0.66% 0.70% Chicago & Eastern Illinois... .. 4,814 4,683 3,808 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......3... 0.0292 0.0293 0.0280 Denver & Rio Grande Western 4,650 4,163 3,476 
Federal Reserve Reports Southern Pacific System. ...... 36.906 35,62 32/340 
Apr. 26 Apr. 19 Apr. 27 | Union Paci ic tee eee eee ee eee 21,302 20,321 1 7,254 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (900,000 omitted) 3.517 3,424 3,001 
$8,100 $8,124 $8,587 | Southwestern District 
Total Commercial Loans........ 3.844 3.858 4187 | Kansas City Southern.......... 3,473 3,397 3,252 
Total Brokers’ Loans........... 685 690 652 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas....... 6,371 6,619 6,149 ¥ 
Other Loans for Securities...... 535 ABT BOL. | 19,888 19,294 18.194 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 10,300 10,303 9,186 | St. Louis-San Francisco........ 10,112 10,095 9,616 ‘i 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,375 3,381 3,071 | St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4,447 4,426 4,216 A 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.).....-. 551 516 | Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System | conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough Fe 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2.580 2,591 2,586 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from ; 
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Total Money in Circulation.... 6.860 6,858 6,355 
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APRIL 
1938 
Indicators — Indicators 1939 
U. Govt. Debt. $10,062 "$37,510 Cotton Activity: 
Advertising Lineage | ¥22.3 
(agate lines): | % of capacity....... 86.6 66.6 : 
Monthly Magazines. .1.036,166 038,824 | Machine Tool Index... 185.4 100.4 o 
Women’s Magazines.. 724,976 32, | Steel Production: 
Canadian Magazines. 215.888 + | WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (4005). <n 
Shipbuilding Contracts: ig Iron (tons)...... ‘ 
Number of Vessels... 165 105 AVERAGE OF 1923-25= 100 | 
Total tonnage ....... 750 | | 171,343 169,821 
blast Furnaces Active. 23 41 | | | | 158,066 158,708 
Radio Broade ast Sales: Stocks on Hand...... 506,391 540,252 
*$3.568 $3.31 | | | | Lead (tons): 
2.85 $2.42 = Production .......... 40,799 39,336 
Ry ‘il Equipme nt Orders: | | | | | | 40,871 34,421 
; Passenger Cars .. ' 14 1 | | | | | Zine, Slab (tons of 
Loeomotives ......... 19 2,000 Ibs.): 
Freight Cars ........ 2,695 3 | 45.084 13,399 
Rails (tons) ........ 86,127 $3,200 | Shipments ...... - 45,291 33,528 t 
Struct’r’l steel (tons) 660 2.150 | Stocks on Hand..... 127,985 118,009 
Silk (Bales; U. S. only): | 4 Coal Production (tons) : 
25,424 38.510 | | Bituminous ......... "35.2 *26.7 
In Storage ........ . 20,78 41,455 | | *3.6 2 
| Freight (tons) ...... 896,324 726,332 Jian 
MARCH | | Air Transport 
*New Financing........ $53.0 “$24.0 | | | | Iassenger miles ..... *44.5 84.5 
(incl. Subsidies).... “72 | | : Washing Machines... 152,727 117,025 
Farm Subsidies ...... Vacuum Cleaners .... 152,255 141,334 
Federal Relief & Public | | Plate Glass (sq. ft.).. *3.8 
*462.1 *338.2 | 1938 Piano Shipments ...... 9,324 7,090 
tBuilding Permits: | Newsprint Shipments: 3 
(thousands of dollars) 118,616 76.599 60 North Amer. (tons)... 325,386 317,822 
Monetary Metal Imports: | | Boots & Shoes (pairs). *44.5 *36.3 as 
Gold *52.9 | Malt Liquor (bbls.) : 
Short Sales (shs)...... 529.559 1,097,858 Withdrawals ........ *3.81 *4.01 ‘ 
Commercial Failures... . 1,169 50 | Stocks on Hand...... *8.26 *8.56 
ives Magazine Advertising: | Distilled Spirits (gals.): 
Nat’] weeklies (lines) 809,854 739,402 WW ¥*13.02 #12.28 
Trade Papers (pages) = 8.117 8.897 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938" Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July, Withdrawals ........ *8.57 *7,95 x 
Portland Cement (bbls. ) : 1939 Stocks on Hand..... *516.75 *492.84 
5.5 *3.9 ‘ Cigarette Production. ..*14,243.7 *13,728.1 
94.1 *24.4 Sales (Index) ...... 88 85 
*000,000 omitted. *Corporate new issues only. excludes refun ding: Commercial & Financial Chronicle. tF. W. Dodge Corp. 
s<American Trucking Association, Inc. (210 carriers in 388 states). *fAdjusted for seasonal variation. wn 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 3 
STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. cf Sales ————-—CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
30 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Tota! Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 7 
Industrials R. Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y3E. 1939 
pr. Apr. : 
26.03 22.34 43.31 537,920 657 370 12s 15 2 13 SS.02 $3,990,000 
25.79 22.15 42.88 728,330 711 229 315 167 1 16 S7.98 4,660,000 28 « 
29 128.45 25.86 22.06 42.89 172,330 438 156 148 134 3 7 88.06 1,690,000 29 si 
May May 
1 25.67 22.09 42.69 280,000 527 160 228 139 S7.8S8 3,240,000 | 
25.95 22.42 43.20 450,000 604 373 95 136 6 a 4,650,000 
23.04 44.25 740,000 727 5438 72 112 9 &S.28 6,100,000 3 
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